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LAY CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


The Board of Education of the City of Chicago has invited a 
group of fifteen citizens to co-operate with it in developing plans 
for the organization of the public schools. This group of citizens 
is to be known as the Advisory School Plan Commission. The 
name and the general idea back of the organization of this com- 
mission are borrowed from the experience of the city in preparing 
plans for the development of its streets and parks. 

A very efficient commission has been at work for a number of 
years in Chicago planning changes in the city with a view to avoid- 
ing in the future the mistakes which were made in earlier years in 
laying out streets and parks. The Chicago City Plan Commission 
is now supported by an appropriation from the City Council. 
It is the center from which are sent out communications to the 
public press and to civic organizations with regard to possible 
improvements of any kind to be made in the laying out of municipal 
construction. The commission began its work, however, on the 
basis of a voluntary subscription made by a number of citizens 
who were interested in getting the attention of the community 
to the need of more deliberate consideration of these public 
matters. 
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The Board of Education expects the advisory commission which 
it has organized to project plans for the school system in the same 
way that the more general commission has made recommendations 
to the city at large. 

The problems which have been suggested for study by this lay 
commission are the problems of schoolhouse construction, the 
revision of the school law under which the system operates, the 
possible enlargement of the school system so as to include or limit 
the junior college work which is now going on, the reorganization 
of the school system with reference to the classification of pupils 
in elementary and high schools, the development of a better finan- 
cial system, and so on. The commission will begin its work by 
taking one or two of these suggested problems and devoting its 
attention to a careful study of the experiences of other cities and 
of the conditions that now appear in the Chicago system. 

The commission is composed of three classes of citizens. First, 
the business men of the city are represented by five members of the 
commission; second, there are five members who come from among 
the sanitarians and social workers of the city; and, third, there is 
a group of educators. These latter are chosen to represent the 
state university, the state normal school system, and the institu- 
tions of education in the city of Chicago not included in the public 
school system. 

The commission is without authority and is to make its reports 
to the Board of Education in the form of advice with regard to 
the needs of the system and the plans for meeting these needs. 

A somewhat different plan of co-operation with the school system 
has been undertaken by the people of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
They have organized a school building and endowment associa- 
tion which invites membership for the program set forth in the 
following statement, which is copied from the handbook issued by 
the new association: 


The objects of the association are: 

To foster the spirit of education throughout the town and to encourage in 
the children the desire for the best possible education. 

To help secure a much needed school building in the Center which shall 
contain adequate accommodations and equipment for the grades and the 
high school, an auditorium and a gymnasium. 
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To help to put in proper condition and maintain the other school build- 
ings of the town. 

To create and maintain an endowment, the income from which shall be 
for the benefit of all the schools in the town. 

Finally, not to dictate in school matters, but to assist in every legitimate 
way. 

The endowment is not designed to relieve the taxpayers from providing a 
reasonable sum for operating the schools, but to add to such sum in order that 
the children may have better school opportunities than a town of this size can 
otherwise provide. If it is desirable to endow the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, it is at least equally desirable to endow the common schools. Thus the 
mass of children, for the greater part of whom school opportunities will not 
extend beyond high school, will be helped. Moreover, the colleges and uni- 
versities will become much more efficient, because of the better preparation 
given in the schools. 

Many of the great men and women of the nation have come from humble 
country homes, and many more will come. Surely, we should give to our 
country boys and girls school opportunities equal to those of the city, in order 
that both our native and foreign-born children may properly fit themselves 
for the business of life and may intelligently participate in working out our 
national ideals. Good schools in the country will also tend to check the undue 
migration of families to cities, and to draw desirable families to the country 
towns. 

This association offers a fine opportunity for the investment of funds, 
either by direct gift or by will, in such a way that they will continue to do good 
for generations to come, and such gifts are earnestly solicited. 

Money may be placed with the association, to be applied directly to build- 
ings and equipment, or it may be placed in the endowment fund, the income to 
be used for general school purposes, or for some specially designated purpose in 
any public school in the town. If a person wishes to benefit the children of a 
neighboring town which has no high school, money may be placed with the 
association, the income from which shall provide high-school scholarships for 
children from that town. 

People are invited to show their interest in the children of the town by 
becoming members of the association. Membership dues will be applied toward 
paying the current expenses of the association. Whatever is not required for 
that purpose will go into the fund. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


The National Society for Vocational Education has commenced 
the publication of a journal which is to be the avenue of communica- 
tion between those who are engaged in promoting vocational train- 
ing and also between these specialists and those who are engaged 
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in the wider field of general academic training. The first issue 
contains reviews of the present situation written by the leading 
representatives in the United States of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and home-making education. The news notes give 
information from all parts of the country. 

In welcoming to the field of educational journalism this newest 
member, the present writer cannot refrain from once more calling 
urgent attention to the importance of bringing vocational educa- 
tion and general education into the closest possible relations. Gen- 
eral education needs to keep in mind the army of children between 
ten and fifteen years of age who are now in industry and the vastly 
larger numbers who pass immediately from the eighth grade into 
employment. In like degree, vocational education must see that 
it cannot with advantage be separated from general education. 

The new Vocational Education Magazine will in time reveal 
with increasing vigor its policy. It is to be hoped that this policy 
will be one of uniting the educational world in the development of 
a richer curriculum better adapted to the needs of all children. 
The magazine will then render a genuine service to American 
schools. 

CHILD EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


One news note included in the first issue of the Vocational 
Education Magazine shows, first, the importance of new and more 
effective child-labor legislation, and, second, that the efforts of the 
last decade in controlling child labor have not been wholly ineffec- 
tive. The news note in question is as follows: 


The Department of Commerce announces that the total number of children 
ten to fifteen years of age, inclusive, engaged in gainful occupations in the United 
States, as enumerated at the Fourteenth Decennial Census, taken as of Jan- 
uary I, 1920, was 1,060,858, comprising 714,248 boys and 346,610 girls. The 
boys reported as gainfully occupied constituted 11.3 per cent of the total of 
6,294,985 boys aged ten to fifteen years of age, inclusive; and the girls reported 
as gainfully occupied represented 5.6 per cent of the 6,207,597 girls within the 
same age limits. 

The “gainfully occupied” children consist mainly of (1) those working on 
their own account, such as newsboys, and (2) employees working for salaries, 
or wages, or their equivalent. 

The total number of children gainfully occupied was only slightly more 
than half as large in{1920 as inJ1910, the decrease having been 46.7 per cent. 
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For the several broad groups of occupations the rates of increase or decrease 
were as follows: agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, decrease of 
54.8 per cent; extraction of minerals, decrease of 60.2 per cent; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, decrease of 29 per cent; transportation, decrease of 
g.I per cent; trade, decrease of 10.4 per cent; public service (not elsewhere 
classified), increase of 110.4 per cent; professional service, decrease of 2.8 per 
cent; domestic and personal service, decrease of 51.9 per cent; clerical occupa- 
tions, increase of 12.9 per cent. The decreases in agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry, and in certain other occupations of a seasonal character, 
were due in part to the change in the census date from April 15 in ror1o, to 
January in 1920. 

The gainfully occupied children reported in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal husbandry numbered 647,309, and those employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 185,337. These two groups constituted 61 per cent and 
17.5 per cent respectively, and together embraced nearly four-fifths of the 
total number of gainfully occupied children. 

The textile industries employed 54,649 children, or nearly three-tenths of 
the total number reported for manufacturing and mechanical industries gener- 
ally. These were distributed as follows: In cotton mills, 21,875; in knitting 
mills, 7,991; in silk mills, 10,023; in woolen and worsted mills, 7,077; in other 
textile mills, 7,683. The total employed in textile industries showed a decrease 
of 29.9 per cent as compared with rg1o. 


USEFUL PUBLICITY IN SCHOOL CONTROVERSIES 


The Teachers Union of England has been a powerful factor 
in preventing injustice to the teachers of England by its policy of 
making public the facts in any controversial situation involving 
school officers. A community cannot dismiss without cause a 
school officer in England. Nor can a community lay on the 
shoulders of a school officer blame for its own neglect in those 
unfortunate cases where something goes wrong. The Teachers 
Union will always come to the aid of a school officer and will see 
to it that he has justice. The union does not intend to defend its 
members against the consequences of their own acts when they 
are in the wrong. It is justice and not protection that the union 
seeks to promote. 

In the United States, on the other hand, there has been no way 
until very recently, of bringing into a controversial situation the 
influence of a professional organization. School superintendents 
and individual teachers have often stood alone and have been 
dealt with in ways that seemed unjust. This has been accepted 
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as one of the natural defects of our democratic society with its 
local control of school systems. 

For the last few years the American Association of College 
Professors has attempted to take a hand in every situation which 
has arisen in colleges and universities where the rights and profes- 
sional position of a college officer have seemed to be in jeopardy. 
The association has, of course, had no right to set itself up as a 
judge in such cases. It has adopted the method of publishing an 
impartial report describing the facts as its representatives have 
found them in each case. There can be no doubt that the influence 
of these reports has been very wholesome. 

Now comes the report of the National Education Association on 
the recent school controversy in Elgin, Illinois. This report repre- 
sents a new departure and an exceedingly promising one. No line 
of policy adopted by the Association in recent years has in it more 
promise of a steadying influence on the profession than this. 

Some extracts from the Elgin report will give an idea of the way 
in which the matter was handled by the Association. The appear- 
ance of this kind of a document is helpful to American school 
systems everywhere. The central paragraphs of the report are as 
follows: 

We spent two days in Elgin interviewing members of the board of educa- 
tion, teachers, editors, bankers, lawyers, ministers, business men, and a number 
of prominent women. We were well received by all upon whom we called, 
and each person interviewed seemed willing to answer our questions frankly 
and candidly, and to give us his opinion of the whole situation. At the con- 
clusion of our investigation we felt well satisfied that we had obtained from both 
sides in the controversy practically all the essential facts involved, and also 
statements of facts and expressions of opinions from many who were unpreju- 
diced in their attitude. 

The essential facts in the case are these: 

Elgin is a city of between twenty-five and thirty thousand inhabitants. 
The public schools of the city are conducted under the general school law of 
Illinois. The board of education is composed of twelve members besides the 
president, four members elected each year by popular vote for a term of three 
years, and the president elected each year by popular vote for a term of one 
year. The members of the board of education are conceded to be honorable 
men and women, highly respected in the community. A majority of the 
teachers in the public schools live in Elgin, and many of them were born and 
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raised there. The superintendent of schools had held his position for about 
fifteen years. For some reason it appears that a feeling of dissatisfaction had 
developed among many of the teachers with respect to the superintendent. 
They felt that his influence with the board of education was not conducive to 
the highest interests of the schools or of the teachers generally. This resulted 
in a growing feeling of unrest among the teachers. 

In February, 1920, the teachers met and formed a local teachers’ organ- 
ization, which has continued to the present time, and which is affiliated with 
the National Education Association. The officers of the teachers’ organiza- 
tion and those who have been prominent in its affairs claim that it was intended 
from the beginning that it should be purely professional in its ideals and pur- 
poses, and that its leaders had no intention of using its powers in a dictatorial or 
arbitrary manner. It is stoutly denied by the officers of this organization that 
it was ever intended to form a teachers’ union, or that the organization ever 
contemplated using what was sometimes called union methods, such as strikes 
and boycotts. On the other hand, it is evident that the board of education 
and the superintendent looked upon this organization from its very beginning 
with a certain degree of suspicion. One member of the board is said to have 
referred to it in an address before a local literary club as a teachers’ union 
interested primarily in raising the teachers’ salaries. 

This attitude of the board of education and the superintendent toward 
the teachers’ organization was doubtless one of the underlying causes of the 
trouble. Elgin is practically an open-shop city. Many of the business men, 
such as constitute a majority of the board of education, are not at all friendly 
to labor unions and what they call “labor union methods.”” When the teachers’ 
organization was formed one of the teachers offered an amendment to the pro- 
posed constitution, to the effect that the organization should not be considered 
a union, and that it would never resort to strikes or boycotts to accomplish its 
purposes. This proposed amendment was voted down. Those opposing it, 
who constituted a majority of the teachers, claimed that while they did not 
intend to be a union or to use the so-called “‘union methods,” they did not think 
it necessary or proper to insert such a negative clause in their constitution. 
However, the failure to adopt this proposed amendment led to the refusal of 
a number of teachers to become members of the organization, and was undoubt- 
edly interpreted by the board of education as confirming their suspicions of 
the possible influence and tendencies of the organization. 

As the time for the annual school election, which comes in April, drew near, 
a group of teachers representing the dominant element in the teachers’ organ- 
ization, although acting as individuals and not with the authority of the 
teachers’ organization nor as representatives of that organization, determined 
that the only way to remedy the difficulties which they felt stood in the way 
of the welfare and progress of the Elgin schools, and the realization of their 
ideals and purposes, was to have a change in the superintendency; and that 
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because the superintendent had the support of a majority of the board of educa- 
tion, in order to accomplish his removal it would be necessary to elect members 
of the board who would not vote for his re-election. This, of course, pre- 
cipitated a school-board fight. From numerous opinions and statements of 
unprejudiced citizens, it would seem that the opinion was quite general among 
the people of Elgin that whatever the ability and worth of the superintendent, 
he had outlived his usefulness in that city. Many of these same citizens, how- 
ever, had confidence in the board of education and supported what was known 
as the school-board ticket. 

The contest in this school election is conceded by all to have been one of 
the bitterest ever held in the city. The opposition ticket was openly and 
vigorously supported by many of the teachers who claimed outright that their 
purpose was the removal of the superintendent. Other issues which were 
considered by the citizens of the city as of even greater importance entered 
into the fight, and many who were not supporters of the superintendent sup- 
ported the school-board ticket. An interview with a prominent merchant by 
two of the teachers was interpreted as a threat of boycott, although these 
teachers positively deny that any such thing was intended or suggested. The 
contest resulted in the election of the board ticket by a vote of more than 
three to one. Following the school election, the board members, feeling that 
their actions had been endorsed by an overwhelming vote of the citizens of 
Elgin, re-elected the superintendent, but with the understanding that he would 
not seek re-election in 1923. 

Under the Illinois law all teachers are elected for one year. There is no 
teachers’ tenure law in that state. Each year the board of education re-elects 
such teachers as in the judgment of the board, and generally on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, should be retained for another year. The 
Elgin board claims, and technically in accordance with law may claim, that no 
Elgin teachers were dismissed, but that the board exercised its legal right to 
refuse to renew the contracts of such teachers as, in the judgment of the board, 
should not be retained. 

Accordingly, the teachers’ committee of the board of education made up a 
list of such teachers as it recommended should be given regular contracts for 
the ensuing school year, and its recommendations were adopted by the board. 
In addition to those offered regular yearly contracts, seventeen teachers were 
offered monthly contracts, it being understood that these contracts might be 
terminated at the end of any month if the conduct of the teachers was not 
wholly satisfactory to the board. This action was undoubtedly taken in order 
to hold a whip over these teachers, who were suspected of not being friendly in 
their attitude toward the superintendent and the board. Six other teachers 
and eight principals were not offered contracts of any kind. With the excep- 
tion of two or three who were dropped for other causes, these teachers and 
principals were recognized as leaders in the open revolt against the super- 
intendent and active supporters of the opposition ticket in the school election. 
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Members of the board declare that it was the intention of the board not 
to eliminate all of those from whom contracts were at first withheld, but to 
call certain of them before the superintendent and the board, and if their atti- 
tude and assurances were satisfactory, to give them contracts for another 
year. Several principals were actually called for an interview, among them 
Miss Mary Long, principal of the Sheridan School, who had taught in Elgin 
twenty-six years and had been principal of this school for fourteen years. It 
seems that this interview was not satisfactory, so far as Miss Long was con- 
cerned. It is said that she was in poor health and had become very nervous 
and wrought up over the school-board fight. She was naturally greatly dis- 
appointed in the outcome, and, brooding over these things, she committed 
suicide by taking poison. 

Of course, the entire city was shocked by this tragedy and excitement ran 
high. Some of those who had been active in supporting the opposition ticket 
threatened violence to the superintendent and members of the board. They 
renewed with determination and insistency their demand that the super- 
intendent, who was conceded to be the bone of contention, should resign or 
that the board should discharge him. Miss Long’s death roused the many 
citizens of Elgin who had supported the board but who had felt that, to use a 
phrase often repeated by them in their interviews with us, “the superintendent 
had outlived his usefulness.” These citizens, friends of the board of educa- 
tion, went to the members and urged that the superintendent be asked to 
resign. Other citizens demanded his resignation and even threatened him. 


Finally, he offered his resignation to the board, to take effect September 


I, 1922. 

The board at a meeting called soon after Miss Long’s death, changed the 
monthly contracts of the seventeen teachers to regular annual contracts and 
later re-elected five of the principals who had not originally been offered con- 
tracts, on the agreement of these five principals in writing that they would 
co-operate with the regularly constituted authorities in promoting the welfare 
of the schools. One principal resigned; one was not given a contract for other 
reasons, and Miss Long had died. Of the six teachers to whom contracts were 
not offered originally, three were withheld for other causes. This leaves three 
who were not offered contracts, the board giving as the reason for their action 
“the good of the schools.” 

It is the conclusion of your committee, after weighing all the facts in- 
volved, that the whole unfortunate affair came about as the normal re- 
sults of certain existing conditions and causes. We believe the reactions of 
the board, and of the teachers, and of the community, were normal reactions, 
when all the circumstances, conditions, and influences are carefully considered 
and weighed. We believe that both the members of the board of education 
and the teachers involved were actuated, primarily, by worthy motives and 
a desire to promote the welfare of the schools, but they misunderstood one 
another and misinterpreted one another’s motives. 
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The most regrettable condition, and the one which undoubtedly contrib- 
uted most to bring about the results which followed, is the fact that the 
superintendent did not have the confidence of a large proportion of his teachers. 
Whether this was wholly his fault, or whether he was the victim of unfortunate 
circumstances, is a controverted question, but in either case the result was the 
same. Because of this condition of affairs he was unable properly to interpret 
the ideals and purposes of the teachers to the board of education, or to interpret 
the real motives of the board of education to the teachers. Under these condi- 
tions and circumstances, the board of education on the one hand, actuated by 
good motives but very conservative in its thought, and not well advised, came 
into open and violent conflict with a number of high-grade teachers, who were 
also actuated by a desire to promote the best interests of the schools and willing 
to suffer, if need be, to bring about certain changes which. they honestly felt 
were necessary and imperative. 

It was a revolution, partially successful, in that it resulted in the removal of 
the bone of contention, but at a terrible, unnecessary cost. It is the old, old 
story of conflict between forces which in reality have a common bond of inter- 
est and should work harmoniously and sympathetically for the realization of a 
common purpose—the highest welfare of the children committed to their 
charge. 

A failure to give proper recognition to the professional status of the teacher 
will always prove disastrous to the interests of the children, for it tends to drive 
out of the teaching profession those most worthy to teach. The tendency in 
all the best school systems is toward a higher respect for the teacher and more 
positive assurance of permanency of tenure on the basis of efficient service. 

The Elgin schools will open this fall under a new superintendent. We 
believe he will receive the hearty support of all friends of the schools, whatever 
their attitude in the recent controversy. It is to be hoped that the board of 
education, the superintendent, and teachers will recognize those principles 
which are essential to an efficient school system, and to the welfare of the 
children, whose interests should always be the supreme law of the school. 


MISUSE OF THE ELGIN REPORT 


The foregoing editorial had been sent to press when the writer 
was informed that some of the Elgin teachers have been making an 
utterly unjustifiable use of the National Education Association’s 
report. 

After resigning from the superintendency of the Elgin schools, 
the former superintendent took the examinations in Chicago and 
is now a teacher in one of the high schools. Every day telephone 
calls are received by the Chicago school authorities, protesting 
against his appointment in a Chicago high school and calling 
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attention to the fact that the National Education Association made 
an unfavorable report on him. Such action on the part of the 
Elgin teachers may or may not be the result of concerted agreement 
within their organization. If it is the action of individuals, it 
ought to be stopped by influence exercised by the Elgin association. 
If it is action taken with the knowledge and consent of the Elgin 
organization, that body ought to be disciplined by the public 
authorities and ought to be severely censured by the National 
Education Association. 

The National Education Association has made a report in the 
spirit of fairness and justice. Anyone who uses that report as an 
instrument of retaliation and persecution is committing an offense 
against the educational profession of this country. 


THE NEED OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Among the items sent out by the Bureau of Education as a 
basis for the discussions of Education Week, is one which calls 
attention to a matter of school equipment not always recognized 
in its full urgency either by boards of education or by school officers. 
The item referred to is as follows: 


Probably never in the history of this country has there been such need for 
school-building construction as at the present time. Lack of adequate school- 
building accommodations in the period before the war, and almost total stop- 
page of all school building during the war, have brought about a state of school- 
building congestion that is a menace to the health, strength, and intelligence 
of the children of this country. 

It is a sad commentary upon the educational situation in this country 
that, although we have accurate statistics about the material resources of the 
United States, there are nowhere available at present accurate, comprehensive 
data in regard to the total amount of school building that is needed in order to 
bring the school plant of the country up to date. It is possible, however, to 
make an estimate of the minimum amount of money that we need to expend 
upon school buildings. 

In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in the public schools. Reports from 
cities of over 8,000 population indicate that half the children in these cities 
were housed in buildings erected more than twenty-two years ago. [If this is 
true of school buildings in the cities, it is safe to say that it is at least equally 
true for country schools. In other words, from the data that the Bureau has . 
been able to gather it is reasonable to assume that at least half the children 
in the country are housed in buildings nearly a quarter of a century old. This 
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means that at least half the children are housed in buildings that have practi- 
cally none of the educational facilities of a modern school plant, such as audi- 
torium, gymnasium, shops, cooking rooms, etc. Furthermore, these buildings 
are not fireproof, as it has been found that only 5 per cent of the total number 
of buildings in cities of 8,000 and over are of fireproof construction. 

Assuming, then, that about 10,000,000 of the 21,462,133 children in the 
country have inadequate housing facilities—and this is doubtless an under- 
estimate—this means that it would be necessary to erect immediately 250,000 
classrooms, at a minimum cost of $3,000,000,000. 

We must remember, however, that $3,000,000,000 is the minimum that is 
needed for school buildings, and until we secure accurate data on the school- 
building situation all over the country it is impossible to state the maximum 
that will be needed. 


The New York Rural School Survey confirms the estimates of 
the Bureau of Education by showing that one-half of the rural 
school buildings in the state of New York were built more than a 
half-century ago. 

It is very easy for a community to fall behind in school-building 
construction. Current expenses have to be met and are so pressing 
that everyone recognizes them as legitimate charges. But as long 
as buildings can be used at all, there is great reluctance on the part 
of the community to undertake the large task of providing modern 
housing. It was this problem of building new schools which led 
to the survey of New York City. The Denver and Baltimore 
surveys showed that those systems were far behind the needs of 
the cities in buildings. Other indications appear on every hand 
that the timely warning of the Bureau of Education ought to be 
taken seriously by school systems in all parts of the country. 


COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


It is always impressive to review the estimates for the conduct 
of public schools which are submitted by the leading cities of the 
United States to their respective financial authorities. The follow- 
ing statement is copied from the bulletin issued by the Public 
Education Association of New York City. 

The largest budget estimate in the history of New York City schools is 
now before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment for action. The Budget 


Committee of that board gave tentative approval on this estimate, with minor 
exceptions. Final action will be taken at a later date. 
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The total estimate of the cost of instruction and operation during 1923 is 
$95,112,766.99. Of this amount $18,903,192.10 is estimated as available from 
state funds, and the remaining $76,209,574.89 is requested from the city 
authorities. This is approximately $4,839,000 more than the allowances for 
the current year. 

In addition to this amount, somewhat more than $8,000,000 is requested 

or the redemption of special revenue bonds, authorized at various times since 
August 31, 1921, to meet deficiencies in the budgets allowed for 1921 and 1922. 
In other words, we are still reaping the fruits of the neglect of the city authori- 
ties in 1920, when $27,000,000 was cut from the school budget, and revenue 
bonds had to be issued to keep the schools open during the latter part of 1921. 

The budget estimate also includes nearly $502,000 for the teachers’ retire- 
ment system, $190,000 for special claims of various sorts and over $64,000,000 
for the acquisition of sites and the construction of buildings. These items, 
however, will be discussed in a later article. This article will deal only with 
the $95,112,766.99 requested for instruction and operation during the coming 
year. 

The largest part of this latter sum constitutes the “general fund,” totalling 
$79,310,375-81, which covers the salaries of the teaching and supervisory staffs, 
including attendance officers. The remaining $15,802,391.18 constitutes 
the “special fund,” which includes $5,490,336.76 for the salaries of certain 
administrative staffs, such as the building and supply departments, and jani- 
tors, and $10,312,054.43 for all other necessary expenditures, such as the pur- 
chase of fuel, supplies, textbooks, school apparatus, furniture, fixtures, etc., 
and the repair of school buildings. 

In analyzing the “general fund” of $79,310,375.81, one finds that while 
it will cost ro cents less next year to run the present sixteen play schools and 
$1.30 less to operate the sixty-three community and recreation centers now 
organized, numerous increases will be necessary. For example, increases in 
salaries and in the number of additional teachers needed for the increase in 
register will cost $2,795,935.84 more in the elementary schools; $2,177,923.79 
more in the high schools; $34,872.49 more in the training schools for teachers; 
$1,757.85 more in day vocational and trade schools; $5,948.91 more in parental 
and truant schools; and $13 more in voluntary continuation classes. On the 
other hand, a cut of $151,755 is made in the budget estimate for compulsory 
continuation schools. In addition, it will cost $60,653.08 more for educational 
administration; $1,125 more for the cost of instruction in trade extension 
classes;- $92,344.60 more for evening schools; $32,042.00 more for vacation 
schools; $8,330.40 more for summer sessions of classes in hospitals and other 
institutions; $30,487.30 more for home teachers for helpless cripples; $18,965.93 
more for vacation playgrounds; $32,834.10 more for baths; $18,446.00 more 
for after-school athletics; and $10,550.00 more for lecture fees. 

The enlargement of the system provided for by these increases includes 
teachers, not only for the regular classes, but also for such special classes as 
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deaf, crippled, cardiopathic, sight conservation, mentally defective, hospital, 
open air, tubercular, parole and speech improvement. There are also provi- 
sions for three psychologists and nine additional visiting teachers, all of which, 
while not meeting fully the needs of the schools, shows progress in the right 
direction. 

The continuation schools are conspicuous for the large decrease in their 
allowance for the coming year. 

In analyzing the special “fund,” one finds that, while it will cost $324 
less for burglar-alarms, it will cost $44,464.66 more for “‘general control” or 
administration; $393,648.40 more for “cost of instruction other than salaries,”’ 
that is, supplies and equipment, cartage of school supplies, etc.; $238,206.95 
more for operation of the school plant, that is janitorial service, supplies and 
equipment and fuel; $519,395.33 more for maintenance of the school plant; 
and $127,000 more for the transportation of pupils. 

While these increases provide $280,000 more for repairs “foreseen” in 
1923 than in the current year, or a total of $2,750,000, this amount is obviously 
inadequate. During the budget conferences of the Board of Education, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Buildings stated that it would cost approximately 
$10,000,000 to put the schools in proper repair. Until more is done in this 
direction, therefore, the health and safety of the children in our overcrowded 
schools will remain in jeopardy. 





RECONSTRUCTION AS A CONSEQUENCE OF 
EXPANSION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


The series of articles of which this is the first will aim to show 
that the elementary schools of the United States are at the point in 
their history when a radical reconstruction of their courses of study 
and of their organization is inevitable. An effort will also be made 
to formulate some of the guiding principles which must be recognized 
in the process of reconstruction. 

The present situation is the natural result of expansion. During 
the last seventy-five years there has been an unprecedented develop- 
ment of education in America. The average amount of schooling 
enjoyed by the common people has increased manyfold. School 
equipment has been enlarged and improved in every way; buildings 
are more commodious and hygienic; books and demonstration 
materials such as pictures and maps have been greatly improved 
and multiplied; teachers are specially trained to a degree unthought 
of in the middle of the last century. These improvements could 
not go on without necessitating the addition of new courses of study 
and without affecting very significantly such matters as the grading 
of pupils and the relation of professional educators to the lay public 
whom they serve. 

There are many people who overlook the fact that public schools 
have come up out of meager beginnings. Such people often criticize 
the schools because they do not teach pupils this or that important 
subject. For example, there have been a great many criticisms of 
the public schools in recent years because they do not prepare pupils 
for commerce and industry. The form in which these criticisms are 
made indicates that they are based on the fundamental assumption 
that the school is responsible for something which it does not do. 
The fact is that until very recently it never occurred to the public 
to delegate to the school any responsibility whatsoever for training 
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outside of the three R’s. The school was set up as an institution to 
do a single specific piece of work for society. It was not equipped 
on the material side; nor was it authorized by the community to 
enter the field of commerce and industry. 

Let it be noted that the foregoing paragraph is in no sense of the 
word an argument against commercial and industrial education. 
The time has fortunately come when the school can undertake to 
train pupils in this broader range of subjects, but this new responsi- 
bility is the product of expansion. The school which was organized 
to teach the three R’s will have to be changed very radically before it 
can become an efficient social instrument for administering the new 
type of education which is in the minds of many modern thinkers. 
The argument here presented is not against new courses, but against 
the assumption that the school ought all along to have been giving 
these courses. 

A brief consideration of some of the facts of expansion will 
serve to give a foundation on which to erect principles of present 
organization. 

In 1850 the average American citizen went to school in his life- 
time 450 days. The corresponding figure for the present time is 
nearly three times as great; 1,200 days is certainly no overstate- 
ment of the case. The meaning of these figures for the common man 
is easy to see. In 1850 a very large part of life was regulated by 
forces entirely outside of the school. Only a meager part of one’s 
equipment for life was derived from books and teachers. The 
ordinary individual was satisfied with very little book-knowledge. 
On the other hand, the present-day expectation of the pupil who 
goes to school 1,200 or more days is that he will receive in school a 
much more extensive preparation for life than did his grandfather. 
The pupil’s family expects more and is critical if results of a high 
order are not secured. 

The figures about average days of schooling mean much for 
the community as well as for the individual. In the first place, 
the community must have been persuaded by experience with 
schools that they are a good investment of publicfunds. The critics 
may find many faults in public educational systems, but the increase 
in attendance on schools shows that fundamentally there is an abid- 
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ing confidence in what they do. In the second place, the community 
is evidently prepared to delegate to the schools an increasing share 
in the control of the time and energy of the pupils. In short, the 
community is committed to expansion. 

Other concrete evidences of expansion are to be found in fiscal 
statistics. The expenditure for schools per inhabitant in the United 
States was during 1870, the first year for which the Bureau of Edu- 
cation gives the figures, the meager sum of $1.64. In 1914 this had 
risen to $5.62. 

These figures again indicate a new kind of expectation on the 
part of communities. Education has come to be recognized as one 
of the major items in the public budget. Again expansion has 
been provided for and is clearly expected. 

Expansion cannot take place in a social institution without 
changing the character of that institution. An analogy may serve to 
introduce this part of the discussion. In a small town there is no 
need of a transportation system. The range of distances is so 
limited that everyone can get to his place of work without public 
co-operation. Let the town expand, and a transportation system 
becomes essential. In fact, the community begins very shortly to 
be dependent on the transportation system. The whole equilibrium 
has changed. 

Some interesting evidences of the way in which the school 
system has changed in matters of external organization can be 
derived from simple calculations based on figures given in reports of 
the Commissioner of Education of the United States. In 1870 there 
were in the United States 116,312 school buildings. The average 
value of school property per building was $1,121. In 1914 the 
number of buildings had a little more than doubled; to be exact, it 
was 276,460, but the value of property per building had risen 
to $5,226. Using the number of days of school attendance as a base 
and dividing by the number of buildings, we find that in 1870 each 
building provided on the average for 4,634 days of attendance, while 
in 1914 each building provided on the average for 8,159 days of 
attendance. 

The figures with regard to buildings show that the school as a 
physical unit was a very different sort of social institution in 1914 
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from the school of 1870. This difference is not exceptional. It is 
not merely the great modern urban school which is different from 
the meager rural schoolhouse of the earlier period; the average for 
the whole country has been visibly changed. 

With the change in the school plant has come a change in the 
method of conducting the school. In many of the buildings there 
are walls to separate groups of pupils from others of different 
attainments. The change in the physical plant has thus been ac- 
companied by the change in the administrative handling of pupils. 
The further consequence of this kind of development has been the 
creation of a system of supervision which was very little known in 
1870. Buildings have principals. Furthermore, they now have 
as part of their personnel equipment full-time janitors who very 
often complicate greatly the administrative conduct of the school. 

The facts which have been reviewed up to this point have been 
brought together for the purpose of concentrating attention on the 
fact that expansion necessitates new forms of organization. The 
schools of the United States are not what they were in 1850 or in 1870. 
They have undergone radical changes. These changes have received 
public sanction in the form of tangible support and have given rise 
to types of school activity which were not present in any degree 
in the earlier school. There has been produced in this way a new 
situation. It behooves school officers to study the new situation 
and to be guided by the observations which they make as they note 
the new social equilibrium that has thus been produced. 

Perhaps the meaning of what has been said can be brought out 
more vividly by recalling that in matters of school buildings and 
school organization the movement toward consolidation of rural 
schools has transformed the whole educational situation in many 
parts of the country. The mode by which pupils reach the schools, 
the duties of the teachers, the physical equipment of the school, and 
the method of organizing the classes have all been changed through 
consolidation. 

In the midst of all this change there have been two features of 
the organization of the school systems of the United States which 
have exhibited a curious lack of responsiveness to new demands. 
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These are the grading system and the contents of the traditional 
courses. 

The elementary school was organized during the middle of the 
last century, after the pattern of the European common schools, 
into an eight-year scheme. This plan was at the time of its adoption 
certainly an improvement over the existing lack of definite organi- 
zation exhibited by the older district school which had no well- 
defined or standard grading. One might naturally expect that with 
all of the changes that have come through educational expansion 
there would be a sympathetic consideration on the part of present- 
day school officers of the desirablity of a reorganization of the eight- 
year plan. Admitting that it was once advantageous to teach the 
three R’s for eight years, does it follow that for all time to come there 
must be an eight-year elementary school? Admitting that the 
school for the common people contemplated in 1870 attendance on 
the part of pupils up to their fourteenth year, does it follow that the 
expanded school system shall forever be determined in its plan of 
organization by this earlier conception ? 

The mere statement of these questions ought to arouse in the 
minds of school officers a demand for rational and clearly statable 
grounds for the continuation of any plan of grading. The fact is 
that so many vested interests have become attached to the eight- 
year elementary schools that school officers retain the form of organ- 
ization which comes down from seventy-five years ago as though it 
were the only possible form of organization. The school equipment 
expands; pupils go to school more days in the year, more months in 
the year, and on the average more years in their lives than in 
earlier days, but the plan of school organization adopted in 1850 
persists. 

The time has come when the conservative forces can no longer 
hold back the reorganization which naturally follows expansion. 
That which required eight years in the middle of the last century is 
capable, under modern conditions, of accomplishment in a different 
way and in a much shorter period. The elementary school must 
ultimately become a wholly different kind of a school from that which 
was set up in 1850. 
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There are two ways in which the inevitable change can be brought 
about. On the one hand, there may be a series of little co-ordinated 
experiments. There may be what the psychologists call a series of 
trial-and-error adjustments. It looks as though the junior high 
school movement were in large measure this sort of blind experimen- 
tation. The other way in which adjustment can be worked out is 
through a careful study of the fundamental principles which underlie 
the organization of any grading plan with a view to reconstructing 
the elementary school in such a way as to conform to these principles 
and at the same time meet the modern needs which result from ex- 
pansion. 

The grading plan is, however, as was pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, only one feature of elementary education which has been 
retained through excessive and blind conservatism. Perhaps even 
more striking is the evidence of unthinking conservatism which has 
been exhibited in the retention in original form of certain subjects 
of instruction. 

One of the best examples of retention of a traditional subject is 
that supplied by arithmetic. Professor Monroe’ has described in a 
very interesting study of the history of arithmetic the fact that there 
was an active period of organization of this subject between 1821 
and 1857. During that period the methods of teaching and the se- 
lection of topics to be taught were under vigorous consideration and 
discussion. Then follows from 1857 to 1892 what Professor Monroe 
calls a static period. During this period there was no lack of prep- 
aration of textbooks, but the books produced were all imitations 
of the standard form which had been evolved in the earlier active 
period. 

Professor Monroe points out that there are hopeful signs that 
reform is coming in this subject. Certain topics are being omitted 
which were thought of as essential to a complete course, and some 
new material borrowed especially from higher mathematics is creep- 
ing in. The reform is, however, slow, partly because of the con- 
servative influence of textbooks and partly because teachers, like all 


* Walter Scott Monroe, Development of Arithmetic as a School Subject. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1917. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Pp. 170. 
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human beings, are disposed to follow paths which are familiar. The 
hopeful signs of reorganization probably mean that reform is reach- 
ing a period of acceleration. The expansion of the school system has 
come to the stage where the effects of the static period from 1857 to 
1892 can no longer hold back change. 

Professor Monroe’s optimism about present-day reform in arith- 
metic is undoubtedly due to the fact that he sees from his historical 
studies the necessity of a radical change. The common man and a 
great many teachers are not yet aware of impending change. Take, 
for example, the mere matter of the programming of the subject. 
Most schools systems would not consider for a moment any readjust- 
ment of arithmetic that would tend to take it out of any one of the 
years in which it has been traditionally taught. In 1870 arithmetic 
occupied an honorable position on the daily program of every upper 
grade in every elementary school in the United States. Since that 
time many new subjects have been adopted into the program. 
Teachers, school buildings, reading materials, methods of teaching, 
have all changed in character, but arithmetic abides and holds its 
place of honor on the program of every upper grade even as it did 
in 1870. 

A great deal of distress has accompanied this retention of arith- 
metic. Since teachers have had to teach arithmetic in the eighth 
grade to pupils who have had a great deal of drill in the subject in the 
lower grades, they have felt obliged to pad the program with reviews, 
and they have slowed down the rate of progress through successive 
topics by adopting every possible variety of artificial device. 

The time comes and is now at hand when progress and expansion 
will affect even arithmetic. New books are beginning to be used in 
the seventh and eighth grades which, often timidly to be sure, but 
none the less with the beginnings of insight, show that the pupils of 
the modern school require a new kind of treatment. 

Here again we may leave the reform of arithmetic to the unco- 
ordinated efforts of specialists, or we may approach the problem of 
reconstruction in a comprehensive way with a clear view to the gen- 
eral demands that arise from expansion. 

This introductory paper is a plea for the adoption of the spirit 
and attitude of expansion in all phases of modern school organization. 
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Teachers are in one sense of the word always hospitable to expansion. 
They are eager to find new materials and to incorporate these new 
materials into their teaching. But this eagerness for new materials 
is likely to be trivial, to end with the adoption of a new bit of expe- 
rience here and another new bit there. By a slow process of loading 
up with isolated additions in the way described, teachers finally bring 
the school to the point where something besides petty additions are 
needed. Expansion which goes on slowly reaches a level ultimately 
where the whole mass of accumulated material must be rearranged. 
The present period is undoubtedly such a period. The elementary 
school has outgrown its eight-year organization. . It has outgrown 
arithmetic. It has outgrown the old-fashioned school building and 
the untrained teacher. The form of the new elementary school is in 
the making. There are reforms in the materials of teaching, reforms 
in the method of grading, reforms in the way of presenting instruc- 
tion to classes. All of these changes seem to be more urgently push- 
ing for recognition than ever before. They are symptoms and 
consequences of expansion. They cannot be overlooked or neglected. 
Reform is here as an inevitable consequence of natural evolution. 
It is not something imposed artificially on the school. It is 


something which comes from within and must work itself out in 
new and more productive types of organization. 





TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


R. S. NEWCOMB 
East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma 


It is the common knowledge of every teacher of arithmetic that 
the most difficult part of the subject is the securing of satisfactory 
results in the solution of problems. Practically all pupils have more 
or less difficulty in solving problems. Even those who have gained 
a comparatively high rate of speed and accuracy in the fundamental 
operations do not always succeed equally well in problem-solving. 
Psychological experimentation has shown that many of the diffi- 
culties encountered by pupils in problem-solving are due to wrong 
methods of attack. There are many different methods of pro- 
cedure in the solution of any problem, but it stands to reason that 
there must be one best method. The method of procedure described 
in the following pages is an attempt to discover this best method. 

The development of this method grew out of frequent requests 
from the Arithmetic Club of the State Teachers College at Ada, 
Oklahoma, that the department of mathematics offer some sug- 
gestions whereby more satisfactory results could be secured in the 
teaching of arithmetic. An examination of the various difficulties 
encountered by the teachers of arithmetic revealed the fact that the 
major difficulties were in connection with teaching pupils how to 
solve problems. A study of the difficulties described by the teach- 
ers and observed among pupils in the training school and a number 
of ward schools led to the question whether there might not be a 
few general principles applicable to the solution of practically all 
types of arithmetic problems. 

In answering this question a consideration of the psychological 
basis of reasoning seemed to offer the most plausible solution. That 
reasoning is no longer regarded as a mysterious faculty of abstrac- 
tion, but is rather in a very large measure subject to laws of habit 
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much the same as other mental and physical activity, is at present a 
generally accepted fact. In this connection Dr. Thorndike makes 
the following statement: 

Reasoning or selective, inferential thinking is not at all opposed to or 
independent of the laws of habit, but really is their necessary result under the 
conditions imposed by man’s nature and training. A closer examination of 
selective thinking will show that no principles beyond the laws of readiness, 
exercise, and effect are needed to explain it. 


In the pupil’s work in the solution of problems it is possible for 
him to form careless, slipshod, and illogical habits of thinking on 
the one hand or careful, systematic, and logical habits on the other. 
If the teacher can control and direct the work of the pupil so that 
only habits of the second type are formed, much better results of a 
permanent nature may be expected from his work. 

Some desirable habits by which it was thought the pupil might 
profit in solving problems are reading the problem over carefully 
and thoughtfully before attempting a solution, looking up the mean- 
ing of any unfamiliar word, analyzing and arranging in an orderly 
manner the data given, determining the precise data required, select- 
ing in the proper order the various processes necessary to effect a 
solution, deciding beforehand a reasonable result to expect, and 
carefully checking or evaluating the final result secured. 

In order that the pupils might form these habits, the plan of 
requiring each pupil to follow a definite procedure in each solution 
was decided upon. Accordingly, each pupil was required to solve 
a number of problems over a period of six weeks on a separate solu- 
tion sheet. This solution sheet besides providing for the usual 
identification data reserved spaces for the following items: the 
statement of the problem, how to read a problem, the data given, 
the data required, the processes necessary to effect a solution, the 
approximate answer, the solution proper, and the checking of the 
result. 

To make certain that the method was worth while twenty care- 
fully prepared problems of graded difficulty were selected, and the 
pupils in two eighth-grade classes and two seventh-grade classes 
were required to solve them, one each day, in the suggested manner. 


t E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic, p. 190. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 
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The Stone Reasoning Test 2 was given as an initial measure and 
again at the end of six weeks after each of the twenty problems had 
been properly solved. To serve as a double check on the merits of 
the proposed method the Stone Reasoning Test 2 was given to 
one other class in each grade on the same days. The teachers 
of these classes knew nothing of. the proposed method and con- 
tinued teaching during the intervening six weeks in the usual 
manner. The results obtained in the four classes were taken as a 
fair indication of the merits of the proposed method. 

An integral part of the method is the preliminary preparation of 
the class for the solution of the twenty problems in the manner 
desired and the careful oversight and help of the teacher during 
the period. Therefore, in order that the method might be properly 
followed by the four classes, the teachers were advised in brief as 
follows: 

It must be kept in mind that in order to reason properly about problems 
and to solve them with accuracy and facility the pupil must be able to 

1. Understand each word in the problem 

. Read the problem intelligently 

. Add, subtract, multiply, and divide with speed and accuracy 

. Determine what is given in the problem 

. Determine the part required 

. Select the different processes to be used in the solution and the order in 
which these processes are to be used 


7. Plan the solution wisely and systematically 
8. Check readily 


The instructions, in addition to including the ordinary routine 
directions with reference to carrying out the method, further empha- 
sized the importance of considerable drill on the proper methods of 
reading and interpreting problems, determining what is given and 
required, organizing and planning a solution, and checking results. 
For the purposes of this paper it will be unnecessary to go into 
greater detail concerning the instruction other than the quoting of 
two of the closing paragraphs. 


A pupil who has difficulty with any of the problems may be shown how to 
solve them, but it is a better plan to have such a pupil tell what he thinks 
the problem means and how he would solve it. The difficulty may in that 
way be discovered by the teacher, and by skilful questioning she can lead the 
pupil to understand the problem and to select the right method of solution. 
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Since one of the chief aims of the study of arithmetic in the upper grades 
is exercising and developing the reasoning ability of the pupil, great care should 
be taken to see that he learns proper methods of attacking a problem and that 
he learns the most effective means of procedure in a solution. Careless, slipshod 
methods of attack plus unplanned, unorganized hit-or-miss methods of pro- 
cedure will not produce good reasoners. Greater emphasis must be placed on 
the several elements of a solution as outlined if the end of upper-grade arith- 
metic is to be finally realized. 


The following indicates the type of problem used and the pre- 
liminary work required of the pupil. 


If a motor truck delivered 91 tons of coal in one day at a cost of $18.24, 
and a team and wagon delivered 40 tons in one day at a total cost of $15.84, 
find the amount saved on each ton by delivering with a motor truck. 

Read the problem over carefully and thoughtfully. 

Given: 91 tons 

$18.24 cost by motor 

40 tons 

$15.84 cost by wagon 
To find: Amount saved per ton 
Processes: Division, division, subtraction 
Approximate answer: 20 cents 
Solution 
Check 

For convenience in the remainder of the discussion the four 
classes which were required to use the proposed method will be 
designated as the experiment classes, and the two classes which were 
taught in the usual manner but were given the Stone Reasoning 
Test 2 on the same days will be designated as the control classes. 
It is well to keep in mind that a very substantial improvement should 
be expected in each of the six classes since the pupils were given the 
same test on both dates and were consequently more familiar with 
the test the second time and also had the advantage of six weeks 
of additional school training. The merits of the proposed method 
are based largely on the greater improvement made by the experi- 
ment classes. 

In making comparisons it is well to remember that the classes 
numbered 1, 2, and 3 were eighth-grade classes and those numbered 
4, 5, and 6 were seventh-grade classes. According to Table I, 
the median speed of the eighth-grade class No. 1 increased 22 per 
cent in the period of six weeks, that of the eighth-grade class No. 3 
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increased 41 per cent, while the median speed of class No. 2, one of 
the control classes, increased only 12 per cent. The median speed 
of class No. 4 in the seventh grade increased 17 per cent, that of 
class No. 6 increased 15 per cent, while class No. 5, which was 
taught in the usual manner, shows an actual loss in speed of 2 per 
cent. 

In accuracy a gain of 14 per cent in the median score of both 
class No. 1 and class No. 2 is noticed. This is considered a favorable 
showing for class No. 1 since the increase in speed made by this 
class was Io per cent greater than that made by class No. 2. Class 
No. 3 shows no improvement in accuracy, but when it is recalled that 
this class made an increase in speed of 41 per cent it is gratifying that 


TABLE I 
MepIAN Scores oF Srx Ciasses—STONE REASONING TEST 2* 





SPEED AccuURACY 





Percentage of Percentage of 
February 21 Improvement February 21 Improvement 





22 70.0 14 
12 65.4 14 
41 . 70.0 ° 
hi 17 . 63.7 10 
. —2 ,. 50.0 —-9 
4.6 15 61.1 —I 























* Classes 2 and 5 were the control classes. 


no loss in accuracy resulted. An increase of to per cent in accuracy 
was made by class No. 4 and losses of 9 per cent and 1 per cent by 
classes 5 and 6 respectively. 

A more critical study of the results shown in Table I indicates 
that while an average gain of 5.1 per cent in speed and 2.9 per cent 
in accuracy is being made by the control classes, the experiment 
classes make an average gain of 22.8 per cent in speed and 5.5 per 
cent in accuracy. 

An examination of the results in Table IT reveals the fact that 
75.2 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the four experiment classes 
made an improvement in speed; 53.3 per cent made an improve- 
ment in accuracy, and 47.6 per cent improved in both speed and 
accuracy. During the same period of time 61.3 per cent of the 
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pupils enrolled in the two control classes showed an improvement 
in speed; 50.0 per cent showed an improvement in accuracy, and 
32.3 per cent improved in both speed and accuracy. In other 
words, based on the percentage of pupils improving in the two 
groups, the experiment group showed a superiority over the control 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF Puprits IMPROVING IN SPEED AND ACCURACY IN THE SIX 
WEEks’ PERIOD—STONE REASONING TEST 2* 








SPEED Accuracy SPEED AND ACCURACY 





Number Per Cent Per Cent Number Per Cent 





22 71.0 58.1 16 51.6 
21 58.3 58.3 15 41.7 
13 92.9 50.0 7 50.0 
18 72.0 64.0 14 56.0 
17 65.4 38.5 5 19.2 
26 74-3 42.9 13 37-1 


























* Classes 2 and 5 were the control classes. 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF Pupits EQUALING OR EXCEEDING THE STANDARD 
ScoREs IN SPEED AND AccurRACcY* 








SPEED Accuracy 





January ro | February 21 | January ro 





16 4 
8 

















* Classes 2 and 5 were the control classes. 


group of 13.9 per cent in speed, 3.3 per cent in accuracy, and 
15.3 per cent in speed and accuracy combined. 

The results in Table III indicate that as a whole a larger per- 
centage of the pupils of the experiment classes made records in the 
second test equal to or above the standard scores. Twenty-seven 
and six-tenths (27.6) per cent of the pupils enrolled in the experi- 
ment classes made scores in speed equal to or above the standard 
score in the second test, as compared with 17.7 per cent of the pupils 
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enrolled in the control classes. The corresponding percentages 
of pupils making scores equal to or above the standard score in the 
initial test were 11.4 and 12.9 respectively. Thus it is seen that, 
although the scores of the pupils of the experiment classes were 
slightly lower in the beginning, in six weeks’ time the percentage of 
increase in speed alone is practically four times that made by pupils 
in the control classes. In accuracy 16.2 per cent of the pupils in 
the experiment classes and 11.3 per cent of the pupils in the control 
classes made scores equal to or above the standard scores in the 


TAPLE IV 


Scores OF A Group OF FIFTEEN Pupits SELECTED FROM 
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first test, while in the second test 18.1 per cent of the pupils in the 
experiment classes and 12.9 per cent of the pupils in the control 
classes made scores equal to or above the standard. 

The final results secured through the experiment classes, when 
examined from any angle, show appreciable superiority over the 
records made by the pupils of the control classes. 

While the method has been used in altogether too few classes to 
warrant a general acceptance of the plan, the results secured are 
sufficient to commend it for trial to all teachers who are experiencing 
difficulties in teaching pupils how to solve problems. 








USING THE RESULTS OF MEASUREMENT IN READING 
IN TRAINING STUDENT-TEACHERS 


M. ELIZABETH JAMES 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


When the mechanics of reading are mastered, comprehension 
and speed in silent reading become the essential factors to be 
developed. In order to determine the achievement and the types 
of remedial work necessary, the teacher may make use of standard 
tests. The following account is a description of work of this kind 
carried on by student-teachers in the State Normal School, Salem, 
Massachusetts, under the direction of the supervising teacher of 
the third grade. As may be gathered from the account, the work 
covered a period of several months. 

On January 25, 1922, the director of the school gave as a test 
Picture Supplement Scale 3 of the Burgess Scale for Measuring 
Ability in Silent Reading. This was the first test of the kind ever 
given to this class. The results were tabulated and the children 
grouped according to the suggestions given by Mrs. Burgess in 
the Elementary School Journai.* ‘The results were poor; the average 
number of paragraphs read was 2.53, the standard being 4.90. 
It was clear that all but a very few needed much drill in both 
speed and comprehension. Of a class of fifty-two, there were 
ten who read none of the paragraphs correctly, while twelve others 
were able to read only one. Only twelve of the fifty-two exceeded 
the standard score. The distribution of scores is shown in Figure 1. 

A chart was made with the name and score of each child written 
in the proper column so that the children themselves could see 
very plainly just what each individual accomplished. They were 
intensely interested in finding their names and scores. 

In discussing the matter with the student-teachers, it was agreed 
that, while the results were affected somewhat by the fact that it 
was an entirely new experience to the children and that in many 


* May Ayres Burgess, ‘“‘ Classroom Grouping for Silent-Reading Drill,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXII (December, 1921), 269-78. 
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cases they did not understand that the simplest drawing results 
were most acceptable, they did point out weaknesses in certain 
aspects. Then the question arose as to what specific drill might 
be valuable to help the children increase their speed in reading 
and power of comprehension. 

It was decided to make exercises similar to those in the Burgess 
scale and use them for drill in comprehension. The following 
exercises were made and tried first by the supervising teacher. 
They were made short and simple at first and then gradually longer. 

1. Thisisa snowman. Draw his picture. Blacken the hat. 


i 


2. Draw this window. Write the letter u in the two upper panes. Write 
the letter / in the two lower panes. 




















These exercises were written on the blackboard, accompanied 
by very simple drawings, while the children kept their eyes closed. 
Then at a given signal the pupils opened their eyes and began to 
read. They had previously been provided with paper and pencil. 
After each exercise had been carried out by the children, it was 
read and the result given so that they could check their errors. 

The following exercises are examples of those submitted and 
tried by student-teachers. 


1. Herearethreesquares. Drawthem. Put the numberr under the largest, 
the number 2 under the next largest, and the number 3 under the smallest. 


a 
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2. Here are three buttons. One has two holes in it; another has three 
holes in it; and the other has four holes in it. Draw these buttons on your 
paper. Draw a cross through the button with three holes. Draw a line 
through the button which has two holes but do not change the other. 


Some of the exercises originated by the student-teachers were 
rejected as not valuable for the purpose because they failed to make 
reading the most important feature. For instance, in the first 
of the two following illustrations the result depends mostly upon 
ability to count, and in the second too much drawing is required. 

1. The numbers of the houses on one side of a street are 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, II, 
13,15. Those on the other side begin with 2 and go to 18. Write the missing 
numbers on the other side. 


2. This is Johnny Sticks. He has a new suit. Draw him. Draw the 
new suit on him. His hat is missing. Draw it on his head. 


ere Pane 


é* 


After some discussion of the difficulties in such exercises as 
these, the students were more discriminating and skilful in preparing 
subsequent exercises. 

A discussion as to the type of exercises given so far brought 
out the fact that all were similar in one respect, namely, they all 
called for the following of simple directions, using drawing as the 
medium of expression and all related to miscellaneous material. 
The question as to how these exercises might be made to broaden 
the child’s power of interpretation was presented. It was suggested 
that exercises based on different subjects and especially some 
adapted from study reading lessons might be valuable. Paragraphs 
with questions to be answered by yes or no and exercises calling for 
lists of persons, characters, action words, and descriptive words 
were described. The following were worked out and tried after 
the children had studied with the student-teacher the story of 
“Thorn Rose” in the Story Hour Reader, Book Three. They are 
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typical of many exercises made by several different students from . 
various types of reading material. 


1. Read the paragraph written on the blackboard and answer the questions 
by yes or no. 

“Deep shadows darkened the sunny rooms and the garden round about. 
A hedge of thorns began to grow around the palace. The hedge became 
thicker and higher as the days went by, until it was so tall that not even the 
palace towers could be seen.” 

a) Were the rooms darkened ? 

b) Was the garden sunny ? 

c) Could the palace towers be seen over the hedge? 

2. “Everybody was fast asleep—the horses in their stables, the pigeons 
on the roof, the birds in their nests, the servants in the halls, the king and 
queen on their golden throne.” 

Make a list of all who were asleep. 

3. “The horses began to neigh. The dogs began to bark. The pigeons 
cooed. The birds sang. The fire burst into flame.” 

Answer each question with one word. 

a) What did the horses do? 

b) What did the dogs do? 

c) What did the pigeons do? 

d) What did the birds do? 

e) What did the fire do? 


As the drill in this kind of work went on, attempts were made 
to increase the rate of reading of the slower readers. For quick 
recognition, time tests and time limits using lists of phonetic 
words were employed; words and phrases taken from reading lessons 
were drilled upon by means of flash cards; reading for thirty 
seconds and counting the number of words or lines read and other 
familiar tests for speed were given from time to time. In Measuring 
the Results of Teaching" by W. S. Monroe there are many suggestions 
in the chapters ‘Measurement of Ability in Reading” and ‘“‘Cor- 
recting Defects in Reading”; suggestions may also be found in 
Reading in the Primary Grades? by Frances Jenkins in the chapter 
“Problems in Form Mastery.” In How to Teach Silent Reading 
to Beginners’ by Emma Watkins there are also many valuable 
suggestions. After reading material of this type the students 
made sets of flash cards containing phrases or sentences relating to 


t Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. xviii+-297. 
2 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. x-+124. 
3 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 133. 
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some one subject, as hygiene or civics. They were used in a little 
different way from the other flash-card exercises. For instance, a 
set of hygiene cards contained such sentences as the following: 
Brush the teeth three times a day; comb the hair; wash before 
eating. A card was flashed before the pupils for a second, and the 
child who could answer by saying, ‘‘We should brush the teeth 
three times a day,” showed that he had read the card correctly. 
Several sets of cards relating to different subjects were made. 

On March 13 Picture Supplement Scale 3 was again tried, the 
test being given this time by the supervising teacher to see what 
improvement had been made. In giving the test the children 
were directed to begin with the last exercise and work backward. 
Since in the test given in January the largest number of paragraphs 
read correctly was seven, it was not likely that the reading would 
overlap that done in the first attempt. The results showed a 
slight improvement, the average number of paragraphs read being 
3.10, while in January the average was 2.53. The number reading 
none correctly was reduced from ten to three; two of the four who 
read seven in the first attempt advanced to eight and nine, respec- 
tively; one remained at seven; and one dropped back. In general, 
the groups moved forward a little. Figure 1 shows the distribution. 
It is quite probable that reversing the order of the paragraphs 
hampered some and affected the results somewhat. 

In order to get at some of the individual difficulties the exercises 
were taken up one by one and the results discussed by the children 
and the teacher. It was discovered that some children stopped 
when they came to a word which was unfamiliar to them and kept 
their finger under it, evidently thinking that lack of knowledge 
of pronunciation and meaning of a single word meant that they 
could not successfully complete the exercise. For instance, the 
words “vicious” in paragraph 17, “represent” in 15, and 
“decorated” in 11 were found to have bothered a few in this way. 
This discovery led to the idea that it might help to give some 
exercises containing difficult and unfamiliar words which if skipped 
would not prevent the child from getting the meaning and complet- 
ing the exercise. The purpose of reading is to get meaning, not to 
analyze words. Mastery of phonetic facts and analysis of words 
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are essential to intelligent reading, but these things must be accom- 
plished in lessons entirely apart from the reading lesson. It is 
important and sometimes difficult in the primary grades to offset 
the drill upon phonics and word analysis and center attention on 
getting meaning and sharing the writer’s thoughts. 

Many exercises, of which the following are examples, were 
worked out, using words entirely out of the child’s vocabulary in 
order to train him to get the main thought of the whole passage 
even though it contained a word difficulty which he could not solve. 


1. “Dick was a very refractory boy. Sometimes he disobeyed his mother. 
He often sulked and pouted when he could not have his own way.” 

Write three words which tell the naughty things Dick did. 

2. “The robin is a migratory bird. Its head is black. Its wings and tail 
are brown. Its breast is rusty red.” 

Make a list of the colors found on the robin. 


On April 24 Picture Supplement Scale 2 was given to de- 
termine any further improvement that might have resulted from the 
use of the remedial measures described. This time there was a 
marked improvement in the scores. The average number of 
paragraphs read was 5.8; the zero score entirely disappeared; 
and the score of twelve was reached by two of the class. The 
distribution of scores as shown by Figure 1 shows a much nearer 
approach to a normal situation. 

On June 5, after four months of work along these lines, another 
test, Picture Supplement Scale 4, was given by the director of the 
school. Figure 1 shows the resulting distribution of scores. The 
distribution is still better in this last case, even though there is one 
zero and the two boys who previously made a score of: twelve 
dropped back to ten and eleven. The average fell slightly, being 
5.09, while for the previous time it was 5.8. In spite of these facts, 
however, the general result is more satisfactory as it shows a moving 
forward of the group as a whole. 

While it is doubtless true that much drill has made the children 
more skilful in handling this type of test, it is also probable that as 
a result they will have a keener sense of appreciation and compre- 
hension and will read more rapidly any material which they attack. 





REPORT ON CORRECTIVE TREATMENT OF 
A GROUP OF MONOTONES. I 


MARY R. KERN 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


In this report, the term “‘monotone”’ will be used to designate 
such children as are retarded musically from any cause, physical 
or mental. The experiment here recorded, of segregating the 
monotones of Grades I and II of the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago, was carried on during the school 
year 1921-22 by a departmental teacher vitally interested in the 
subject of monotone cure and really desirous that no child shall 
go through his school career shut off from participation in one of 
the most healthful and joy-giving activities of the school program. 
That such isolation has been one of the poignant distresses of 
childhood is evidenced by the keen interest which parents who are 
themselves monotones evince in the work of awakening a retarded 
child to melodic concept and melodic expression. 

Most adult monotones are individuals who have not had melody 
presented to them at the right time in the right way. The right 
time is before self-consciousness inhibits individual work; the right 
way is with simple material and tactful presentation. The shortest 
time required to cure a monotone habit recorded in this school is 
six weeks; the longest nearly five years. 

A case is considered cured for school purposes when the child 
can sing a melody accurately with others or with supporting 
accompaniment. Occasionally, however, a retarded child develops 
complete independence. Parental co-operation in preserving an 
expectant attitude is an important factor in the work. In most 
cases this expectancy is far from sincere in the beginning, but 
amused chagrin and incredulity finally merge into actual hopeful- 
ness, usually justified by the result. 

The condition of the monotone is chiefly psycho-physical, and 
psychology enters largely into the method of its modification and 
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transformation. The chief classifiable causes of monotone singing 
appear to be the following: (1) wrong vocal habit (use of chest 
register), (2) inexpressiveness (immaturity), (3) lack of interest 
(incentive to concentrate), (4) lack of melodic perception, and (5) 
muscular inco-ordination. 

Wrong vocal habit.—Wrong vocal habits frequently appear even 
among musically gifted children who have been urged to sing at 
from two to three years of age. They come to the first grade with 
a habit of using the muscular adjustment which belongs properly 
only to the lower tones of the vocal range. This adjustment which 
produces the chest register of the voice leaves them capable of 
considerable power, and musical children, imitating their elders or 
urged by an adult piano accompaniment, use it to achieve a respect- 
able volume of sound. Their sense of melody drives them to make 
extraordinary effort to reach the higher pitches of songs using 
this muscular voice, with the result that singing fatigues them and 
sustained legato singing is almost impossible. 

With the musically retarded child, the motive of love of melody 
being absent, there is no inner urge to great muscular effort. He 
therefore sings along the low pitches of his chest register. Ear- 


training will not produce an appreciable result until the idea of the 
light singing tone is inculcated. The teacher must learn experi- 
mentally to distinguish between the head and chest registers of the 
child voice, and must use devices for gaining and retaining a normal 
tone-quality. All work in the cure of the monotone habit is based 
on the correct use of the voice. The following is a typical vocalize 
for voice placing: 


Ro - ses, TO - ses, Who will buy my ro - ses? 
-o- 


Inexpressiveness.—The child who comes to the first grade with 
the inconsequential habits of babyhood and who has had no home 
encouragement to listen to child-music which he might have been 
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able to grasp, having thus failed to gain any melodic concept, 
sings high or low at will, usually out of rhythm, often repeating a 
beat later what the other children are saying. He is playing at 
singing as he would play any other imitative game. Individual 
work of the simplest character is necessary until he wakens to the 
essential requirements of group singing. 

Lack of inierest.—A lack of interest comes usually from lack of 
experience. The child has not sensed a charm in melody. He 
may have been more or less environed by adult music without 
having his attention drawn to any beauty sufficiently simple for 
him to perceive. He has not been mentally awakened. 

It is the task of the teacher to use material capable of giving 
delight (there is a psychological need that she herself enjoy it), 
bringing the pupil frequently into aural contact therewith. Class 
reaction will help his individual reaction. His response is shown 
when in the free play period of choosing songs he shows a decided 
preference. 

Lack of melodic perception.—All monotones lack melodic percep- 
tion, but they are rarely, if ever, incurable in this respect. In a 
repertoire of six or eight songs, a monotone child will usually be 
able to recognize a melody sung with a neutral syllable or played 
on the piano, but he is often entirely unable to express the melody. 
An interested child announces that he has sung a song at home for 
his parents, perhaps has taught it to a younger child, and remains 
satisfied with his achievement though, when attempting to prove 
his ability to the teacher, his singing is without a vestige of melody. 

Short melodic phrases for individual singing repeated from day 
to day finally become mentally photographed and can be expressed 
outside of class work. The following sequence of figures has proved 
useful for this purpose: 
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so mi _ do la fa re so so do so so. do 


Muscular inco-ordination—The cure for muscular _inco- 
ordination in the monotone habit depends on the inspiration of 
musical content. If the child becomes sufficiently eager to express 
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the melodic beauty of a song, he makes the muscular co-ordination 
necessary to produce sustained tones along its pitches. If he does 
not feel the thrill of inspiration, his voice remains wavering and 
broken, its tones staccato and raised to required high pitches with 
spasmodic effort. His voice and manner of singing are like the 
angular involuntary motions which his body makes when not at 
rest. As general muscular co-ordination does not appear among 
these children until the second or third year of school, it is well 
not to require great effort in the beginning but to wait until this 
comes spontaneously from their own awakened desire. 

Unless there is opportunity for segregation of monotones, such 
children are included in the general work of the grade to their own 
detriment and that of the class. The good results of the few 
moments of individual drill which may be vouchsafed them are 
counteracted by the effect of uncriticized endeavor in class singing 
of material beyond their capabilities. The self-accepted monotone 
is thus created. 

Grade IB was made up in the autumn of 1921 of twenty-eight 
children, none of whom had had school experience. The class 
was scheduled to have three half-hour periods per week of music 
instruction. A short song was chosen to introduce the subject at 


A kind lit-tle squir-rel in a chest-nut tree, Dropped a chest-nut down to me. 


ae t 


the first lesson. The song was selected as presenting a minimum 
of difficulty and a maximum of charm. The melody starts in the 
middle of the child’s vocal range, leading him to use his head 
register; it contains the natural intervals of the tonic triad and 
moves in slow tempo with flowing rhythm, while the text contains 
a pleasantly inspiring thought. Its most useful feature is the 
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phrase “dropped a chestnut” which may be employed as drill 
material. This song was sung to the children with piano accom- 
paniment; the words were then recited by the teacher to guard 
against misunderstanding, and the song was sung again. Several 
children immediately joined in the singing, expressing satisfaction 
in the result. The right atmosphere having been created, to lose 
no impetus the song was immediately followed by an exercise in 
matching single tones and simple intervals sung with Joo. This 
was quickly followed by what every child could do with some 
degree of success—the clapping of two-pulse rhythm. The intent 
of this diversion was to keep everyone alert. The clapping was 
followed by pulse-picturing on the board, and the teacher and the 
children parted at the end of the half-hour in good humor. 

By the third lesson it was evident that several monotones 
were present. Since these would be a handicap to the work of 
the normal children and would themselves be in danger of forming 
a permanent habit of monotone singing if given only class instruc- 
tion, the class was divided into two sections on the basis of musical 
development. Each group was to have a fifteen-minute period of 
instruction three times a week. This arrangement gave the normal 
children an opportunity for detailed and critical training in tone- 
placing, accurate intonation, proper enunciation, and rhythmic 
precision. 

The monotone group numbered thirteen, among them the 
various types which show musical retardation. One only had any 
melodic perception, and he forced a strident chest voice up to E 
with violent effort and disastrous effect. Two were inaudible from 
timidity. One, a fat and lymphatic child, warbled high or low in 
a flexible, breathy voice without a melodic idea, but with evident 
sensuous pleasure in the activity. Four were docile and attentive 
but apparently were experiencing their first personal contact with 
music. ‘Three carried over a harsh, crackling speaking voice into 
their singing. Two seemed unable to grasp the purpose of the class 
and needed frequently to be brought back to the work in hand. 

Singing being a racial expression, there is not likely to be 
difficulty in gaining a response from any child when music with 
content suited to his age is presented, but the effort to enable each 
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one to hear, hold, and express musical forms encounters certain 
obstacles. 

Of first importance is a sense of expectancy, looking forward 
to success on the part of the group; no discouragement or sense of 
failure must enter the lesson. As it is difficult to preserve such an 
atmosphere when the more able children are present, this constitutes 
a chief reason for segregation. 

Piano accompaniment may well be used during the work of 
monotone cure, always with a view to surrounding the subject 
with charm. The instrument can be so arranged that its resonance 
is partially dampened. To those who regard musical vibrations 
merely as sound there must be no wearisome effects of noise. The 
accompaniments for exercises, vocalizes, and songs should provide 
a rhythmic-harmonic background of educative value, awakening a 
sense of tonal beauty. Often through the year, after phrases and 
melodies have been practiced by individuals and groups, the children 
beg, ‘‘Now play the music.” Often, ‘Just play the music with 
two hands without any singing.” They learn to respond to various 
rhythms through this repetition of the harmonious flow of familiar 
songs. 


As soon as the attitude of interest in melody has been established, 
the teacher may proceed with the training exercises. Some 
examples of such exercises will be presented in a subsequent article. 


[To be concluded) 





SOME REQUIREMENTS OF GOOD SCHOOL 
SEATING 


H. E. BENNETT 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Numerous investigations made during the past half-century, 
mostly in European cities, have shown anywhere from 9.9 to 41 
per cent of all school children examined to be afflicted with some 
form of spinal curvature.t Terman expresses the opinion that at 
least 20 to 30 per cent of the entire school enrolment is affected by 
spinal curvature, and from 3 to 5 per cent in a form severe enough 
to menace general health. This estimate is probably fairly accurate 
and is sufficiently exact for our purpose. 

According to Eulenberg, 88.7 per cent of 1,000 cases examined 
by him developed spinal curvature between the sixth and fourteenth 
years.? Of 400 cases of scoliosis (lateral curvature) under treatment 
at the Boston Hospital for the Crippled and Ruptured, school 
life was pronounced a determining cause in 71.25 per cent. 
Dr. Lovett states that “‘the figures show that scoliosis is a constantly 
increasing affection during school life, and it is a matter of common 
information that ‘school scoliosis’ and round shoulders are frequent 
in school children.”4 The Commission on School Sanitation of 

t Summaries of these investigations in more or less convenient form will be found 
in the following works: W. H. Burnham, “Outlines of School Hygiene,”’ Pedagogical 
Seminary, II, 39 ff. 

H. L. Cohn, Hygiene of the Eye in Schools. London, England: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co., 1886. Pp. 236. 

W. S. Cornell, Health and Medical Inspection of School Children. Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis Co., 1912. Pp. 614. 

L. Kotelmann, School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Bergstrom and Edward 
Conradi. Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 1899. Pp. 391. 

R. W. Lovett, Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1907. Pp. 188. 

L. M. Terman, Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1914. Pp. 417. 

7R. W. Lovett, op. cit., p. 110. 

3 F, J. Cotton, American Physical Education Review, XXVII, 267. 

4R. W. Lovett, op. cit., p. 103. 
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the National Education Association in 1896 indorsed Dr. Charles L. 
Scudder’s statement ‘‘that the present method of seating tends to 
" the production of permanent deformity of the spine” and “that 
the poor seating in our schools has not been hitherto sufficiently 
i emphasized by orthopedic surgeons.”* Dr. E. R. Shaw says, “The 
a desks now widely in use are, as a rule, instruments productive of 
deformities.”? ‘‘The bugbear of school hygiene for a long time 
has been the school desk,” says Burgerstein. Dr. Cotton wrote, 
. “The evils of bad furniture are now fully admitted. It is well 
: established that defective furniture is a potent factor in causing 
; round shoulders, spinal curvature, and short-sighted eyes that are 
still so commonly found to be developing in school children.’ 
Says Dr. F. B. Dresslar, ‘The most serious defect of the average 
school desk is that it subjects the pupil to a posture that fosters 
spinal curvature, cramped chest, and defective vision..... 
[Children] will bend over their work day after day unless we devise 
a practical desk top that will necessitate erect normal posture for 
all their work.’’* Again he says, “School desks as at present made 
are undoubtedly demanding abnormal postures and making them 
habitual.’’s 

A visit to almost any schoolroom where children are kept long 
at tasks of reading and writing will bear out the general opinion. 
In most rooms practically no child, if engaged in reading or writing, 
remains in a good posture for more than a few minutes at a time, 
and usually more than 50 per cent will be found in a distinctly 
unhygienic position after a few minutes at these commonest tasks. 
It is a conservative conclusion that school seating is almost uni- 
versally forcing pupils into seriously unhygienic postures and is 
tending to make these postures habitual, with the result that a 
considerable percentage of the children are permanently deformed 
and probably all are less efficient than they should be. 
























* Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association, 1896, p. 29. 


2E. R. Shaw, School Hygiene, p. 139. New York: Macmillan Co., 1910. 
3 F. J. Cotton, op. cit., p. 268. 
4F. B. Dresslar, School Hygiene, p. 82. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. 


SF. B. Dresslar, “Desks and Seats,”” Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, p. 315. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1911. 
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In 1867, Hermann Meyer,’ in his Mechanik des Sitzens, showed 
that in order to sit at all the center of gravity of the body must be 
over a supporting surface which is usually definable by reference to 
at least three points. This center of gravity is slightly forward 
of the ninth or tenth dorsal vertebra, and two of the points 
of support are the points of contact of the seat bones of the 
pelvis. These bones are curved through an arc of about go 
degrees and function somewhat like the rockers of a rocking chair. 
Only when the line of gravity falls exactly on the line connecting 
the two supporting points of the seat bones can the body rest in a 
sitting position without other support. Since the spine readily bends 
forward or sidewise, much muscular tension is required to maintain 
an erect position if the line of gravity falls forward or to one side of 
the line of contact of the seat bones. However, a very slight 
support just above the pelvic bones at the back is sufficient to main- 
tain an erect posture without exertion, since the spine does not 
bend backward. 

Any continued forward leaning position necessitates (1) a very 
tiring tension of the back muscles, or (2) support from the upper 
portion of the trunk, i.e., arms, chest, or head, or (3) a limp falling 
forward of the spine until the weight is supported by the contents 
of the thorax and abdomen. The first cannot be long maintained; 
the others result in a relaxed stretching of the back muscles and 
tend to produce kyphosis (round shoulders). This deformity has 
perhaps been discussed too much in terms of mere muscular flabbi- 
ness and too little in terms of the resulting compression of the vital 
organs. The position becomes virtually a leaning on one’s stomach 
and viscera. Not only is the weight of the upper portion of the 
body carried largely by these organs, interfering seriously with 
their functioning and doubtless inducing stomach troubles and 
constipation with their train of ills, but the thorax is also compressed 
so as to retard heart action and to reduce lung expansion to a very 
small fraction of its normal capacity. The average inhalation in 
an extremely kyphotic position is probably not one-tenth what it 
is in an erect posture. This is practicaliy the measure of the 
possible oxygenation of the blood and hence of the availability of 
energy and the removal of the waste products of vital combustion. 

* H. L. Cohn, op. cit., p. 101. 
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The figures tend to show, not only that “‘scoliosis is a school 
disease,’”’ but that there is a close relation between the direction of 
the curvature and the writing position. Scoliosis is apparently 
commonly a by-product of the requirements in writing, due to the 
protracted raising of one shoulder higher than the other and to the 
twisting about in the seat necessary to bring the writing side of 
the body next the desk. Its evils are similar to those of kyphosis 
in that the spine is deformed, the sustaining muscles are unbalanced 
in development, vital organs are displaced and interfered with in 
their functioning, a serious inflexibility of the upper thorax is 
induced, and there is a decrease in the capacity for expansion of 
the thorax. 

In the agitation and legislation for school ventilation it seems 
to have been overlooked that a limiting factor in any ventilating 
system is the posture of the child. Whatever theory of ventilation 
is accepted—and the theories are quite diverse—is primarily an 
argument for good posture. However much “pure” air is circulated 
through the room, it is circulated through the child in proportion 
to the expansion of his thorax. Nor can the currents of air effec- 
tively stimulate the vasomotor thermic adjustments of his system 
and thus increase the vigorous functioning of the vital processes 
while the child’s bodily position is directly antagonizing these very 
processes. Mechanical systems ventilate the room, but posture 
ventilates the child. 

Abundant statistics show beyond question that myopia (short- 
sightedness) increases progressively throughout school life. Cohn, 
who made the most exhaustive study of the subject, showed that 
“‘in every school the number of short-sighted children increased 
from class to class,” and that in the secondary schools of Germany 
the percentage of myopia increased from class to class through 
the six upper grades as follows: 22, 27, 36, 46, 55, 58. While other 
factors of school life have in large measure contributed to this 
unhappy disease, Cohn rightfully regards posture as a principal 
determining cause. School architecture and regulations have done 
much in the way of improving the illumination of schoolrooms, but 
they have generally overlooked the fact that, if the children and 


*H. L. Cohn, of. cit., chap. xi. 
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their desks are stationary, what is good lighting at one moment is 
necessarily bad at another, either because of the changed position 
of the sun or because of the varying amount of illumination as 
affected by cloudiness. Everyone knows that too much light is as 
irritating to the eyes as too little. The real problem of illumination 
is to get enough light on the work and as little as possible elsewhere. 
The strongest light that enters the eye should come from the 
surface which one is trying to see. The seeing power of an indi- 
vidual is actually reduced by the light from any source other than 
the book which he is reading or the surface on which he is writing. 

As long ago as 1863 Fahrner described vividly the child’s 
writing adjustments as follows: 

As soon as the writing begins all the children move their heads slightly 
forward and towards the left, without perceptibly altering their attitude in 
any other way. Soon, however, head after head drops down with a rapid jerk 
so that the neck now forms a considerable angle with the rest of the spinal 


column. Ina short time the upper part of the back also collapses, so as to 
hang from the shoulder blades which in turn are supported by the upper arm.? 


It is unnecessary to give the rest of the lengthy description, for 
the facts described can be observed in almost any classroom where 
children are doing written work at their desks. The Germans 
have used very extensively the Geradhalter, which is a yoke or 
strait-jacket of various forms, for preventing children from leaning 
over their work while writing. 

The child’s adjustments of his position for reading are even 
worse than those for writing. We all know how he slides down in 
his seat until his head is level with the book. When told to sit 
up, he tries bending his head over until his neck aches; then he 
leans forward on one elbow and then on both, and then gets his head 
in his hands and reads with his eyes dangerously near the book, 
the page in the shadow of his arms and head, and his body cramped 
in the worst kyphotic position. If he really sits erect, he must hold 
his book in a position which the arms cannot sustain more than a 
minute or two, for, if the book lies on the desk, the visual distance 
is too great and the letters are foreshortened by the angle of about 
45 degrees between the position of the page and the line of vision. 

* Tbid., p. 95- 
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In requiring a child to sit erect at an ordinary desk while reading 
or writing, we are demanding a physical impossibility. 

The ideal sitting posture is obviously one (a) in which there 
is the least interference with the full and free functioning of the 
vital processes, especially respiration, (0) which is best adapted to 
the various sorts of sedentary work, (c) which can be maintained 
for long periods with the least fatigue, and (d) which, if made 
habitual, would be in the highest degree healthful, comfortable, 
and graceful. This means that the trunk must be erect, that the 
weight of the body must be carried by the spine from its base, 
that the shoulders must hang from the trunk and not vice versa, 
and that the body must be so nearly balanced as to demand the 
least strain on any one set of muscles. To meet all of these require- 
ments it is necessary that the line of gravity fall precisely on the 
center point of the line of contact of the seat bones, and the indi- 
vidual must lean backward just enough to secure stability and avoid 
the continuous play of the trunk muscles necessary to maintain his 
balance by resting lightly against a support at the back. 

A back rest as low as the hips supports the pelvic bones but not 
the spine. One as high as the shoulders allows the spine to bend 
back under it and induces a round-shouldered position. A well- 
fitted support in the lumbar region, i.e., the small of the back, 
which holds the trunk almost at a balance, insures an erect posture. 
Dr. Cotton, physical director of Boston, after considerable experi- 
mentation, devised a form of back which is probably as nearly 
perfect as present knowledge makes possible and was adopted for 
the Boston school seat. It “consists of a curved support of wood 
9% inches wide and 5 inches high, with a concavity of one inch in 
depth from side to side, with a convexity of one inch in profile, 
the whole very slightly tilted backward.’”* There would doubtless 
be an advantage in having it slightly resilient. 

The seat should probably be of the moderately hollowed saddle- 
shaped type, tilted backward about a half-inch. It is doubtful 
whether any hard seat will be permanently satisfactory or comfort- 
able, and there seems no sufficient reason why an adequate cushion 
of some yielding material may not be devised. If cane and plush 
seats can be supplied in public vehicles, it would seem that something 

t F, J. Cotton, of. cit., p. 280. 
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softer than a board might be provided for public schools, where 
so much sitting is demanded. ‘The seat should be just high enough 
so that the feet, resting squarely on the floor, will relieve any pressure 
under the knees. 

It is evident that there is but one good sitting posture (eliminat- 
ing from discussion all reclining in easy chairs). Ideally, to be 
sure, no one position should be made habitual. Abundant exercise 
and constant change should bring it about that any position assumed 
at one instant will be corrected by some other at the next instant. 
It is the unnatural sedentary life of the student and the unnatural 
restraints of the school which contribute most to the seriousness of 
the posture problem. The inescapable fact, however, is that pos- 
tures do become habitual in school. The problem is to insure that 
the habitual posture shall be the best possible. 

The best sitting position possible having been secured for the 
child, the desk problem is to get the work so placed that he can 
do it without being forced into some other position. No argument 
is needed to demonstrate that if a book is held sixteen to twenty 
inches (varying with the individual’s eyes) from the face, as high 
as the chest or chin, and at an angle of about 60 degrees from the 
horizontal, with the light falling squarely on the book from behind, 
one can read with the greatest ease while sitting in the position 
already described as the correct one. The desk must put the book 
just there and hold it there. Until this has been attained we have 
not solved the problem of a hygienic desk for reading purposes. 

Can the desk top be placed for writing so that the child can 
write effectively without sacrificing his erect position? Apparently 
the students of the question have assumed the contrary. Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, whose studies in the field of handwriting are 
classic, assumes that the child must lean over and urges that he be 
required to lean first on one elbow and then on the other.’ Dr. 
Dresslar argues effectively for a slant of 60 degrees for writing, as 
well as for reading, and cites the desks of the monks in the medieval 
scriptoria as evidence of the entire practicality of this angle.” 
Writers generally have assumed that about 15 degrees is the best 

*F, N, Freeman, The Teaching of Handwriting, p. 43. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. 

2 F. B. Dresslar, School Hygiene, p. 89. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. 
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compromise. None of them seem to think that any slope is good 
for both reading and writing, and there is a general feeling among 
those who have studied the question that elevated shoulders, bent 
spines, and eyes focused at a perilously short range are as unavoid- 
able in learning to write as paper and pen. The present writer, 
however, is convinced that if the writing surface is properly placed 
writing can be done better in the one correct sitting position than 
in any other and that it can be done at various slopes from o to 75 
degrees from the horizontal with entire comfort and ease. 

With the desk no higher than the elbow, one should write on a 
level surface close to the side of the body, as with a tablet armchair. 
As the elbow is pushed forward, it describes an arc of a circle of 
which the shoulder joint is the center. The forearm should remain 
practically in the plane of the writing surface and nearly at right 
angles to the upper arm. Hence the writing surface will, at various 
elevations, continue approximately at a tangent to the arc formed 
bythe elbow. Actually, the slope will be somewhat greater, owing 
to the shape of the hand and the arm muscles. The hand likewise 
describes an arc of a circle concentric with that of the elbow, and its 
distance from the eyes remains nearly constant. The higher 
elevations are doubtless somewhat more tiring to the arm and the 
lower more tiring to the neck, but there seems no good reason why 
a writing position consistent with requirements for both good 
writing and good posture may not be found at any angle from o to 
about 75 degrees. The more elevated positions are almost identical 
with the ideal position of the book for reading purposes. 

The history of desk improvements is a long story of trifling 
with corrections and adjustments for distance, height, and slope 
instead of finding out de novo how the child should sit and where 
his work should be and making the desk and seat accordingly. 
It is now generally understood that the child’s feet should be on the 
floor, that the distance for writing should be about two inches 
minus—i.e., the desk top should overlap the seat—and that the 
desk top should be lower. Adjustments for height in both seats and 
desks are very generally sold but rarely used. There have been 
many attempts at adjustments for distance and slope, but it is safe 
to say that none have succeeded in getting the top of the desk and 
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the pupil’s work where they should be with reference to the child. 
All adjustable desks require more or less collaboration of pupil, 
teacher, janitor, and monkey-wrench. Furthermore, they are more 
expensive and less durable and persist in working loose. Practically 
all adjust for distance, height, and slope separately and with no 
assurance that the combination of the three adjustments will provide 
a correct or desirable result. 

The desk being the right size for the child occupying it, the 
adjustment problem is not one of more or less height, distance, and 
slope, but of getting it at once in a correct position for reading, 
writing, or other specific sort of work. Such adjustment must be 
made by each child accurately, instantly, easily, silently, without 
leaving his seat, and without tools or aid. It must be by a single 
adjustment, not a combination, and must be so controlled that the 
resulting position of the desk top cannot be an objectionable one. 

While no desk on the market meets these specifications, there is 
no reason to suppose that the ideal is mechanically impossible. 
On the other hand, there is reason to believe that the problem is 
not only soluble but has been solved. At any rate, the problem 
of a hygienic desk top, one which does not force the child into 
positions productive of deformities, may not be regarded as solved 
until this ideal has been attained. 

The greatest step forward in desk construction has been the 
introduction of the movable chair desks. Several types are now 
on the market. The advantages of these may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Each desk is adjusted to its own chair rather than to the one 
in front, with obvious advantages otherwise possible only to separate 
seats and desks. 

2. Floors are not defaced and rendered unsanitary by hundreds 
of screw holes (from 360 to more than 1,000 in a room). 

3. Floors are more easily and perfectly cleaned. 

4. The difficulty of fitting pupils by adjusting or assorting the 
seats in a room is avoided by the readiness with which the chairs 
may be interchanged from room toroom. The need for “‘adjustable 
furniture” may be entirely obviated by the use of assorted sizes 
of movable desks. 
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5. The problem of lighting, which can be only partially solved 
by the architect, is met by the ease with which pupils may turn 
their seats and move them out of the direct sunlight or nearer to 
the windows as occasion may require. 

6. Pupils are readily separated for instruction in distinct 
groups—a plan of work insisted on in modern school management. 

7. Pupils may be seated in any part of the room according to 
the teacher’s discretion and without regard to size. This is a point 
which is appreciated by even the most reactionary teachers. 

8. The entire arrangement of the room may be changed in a 
moment. The pupils may be massed at the front to observe 
demonstrations by the teacher, or they may be arranged in a circle, 
or, with seats pushed against the wall, the floor may be cleared for 
games, calisthenics, dramatizations, etc. This should result in an 
enormous saving in progressive school construction, since any room 
may be quickly converted into a playroom, social center, dancing- 
room, etc. 

9. The seats may be removed from the room entirely, leaving 
it available for community-center work of any sort. 

10. Grades are readily interchangeable among the rooms when 
this may be desirable for administrative reasons. 

11. The spirit of the room may be made much less rigid and 
oppressive, much more natural and homelike. 

12. The desk top swung to its own chair seems capable of a 
much greater range of position adjustments. The nearest approach 
to desk-top adjustment of a desirable sort has thus far been on 
the movable chair desks. 

Some objections raised to movable desks are that children are 
tempted to move them too much, that lines and aisles are not kept 
straight, that they are less durable, that they are easily overturned, 
spilling ink, books, and even children on the floor, and that in case 
of panic the falling seats would increase the danger. The first and 
second objections are unimportant, easily controlled by the right 
kind of discipline, and may be advanced as excellent arguments 
for movable seats in that they offer opportunity for right training 
for home and life. Children need the chance to learn to keep their 
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chairs in whatever order is desirable without being screwed down. 
The last three objections are matters of construction which must be 
remedied. Movable seats can and should have the stability of a 
substantial table. They should be so constructed that no movement 
of the child in the seat and no downward pressure on the desk can 
possibly overturn it. 

The storage space for books must be taken from under the 
desk top. The bookshelf under the desk has perhaps been a primary 
reason why desk tops have remained too high. Whatever advan- 
tages of construction there may be in having storage space where 
it is, the simple fact is that if there is room enough under the desk 
top for the free movement of the child’s knees, there can be no 
book box there without raising the top too high to accord with 
hygienic demands for writing. The construction of the movable 
desks favors putting the book storage under the seat or in lockers 
at the side of the room. 

Whenever the desk top is to be tilted more than about 15 degrees 
some means must be provided to keep the books from sliding off. 
The usual rest is simply a projecting strip of wood at the lower edge 
of the desk. To the extent that this strip is effective as a book 
support it is likely to be in the way in writing. It is not placed 
favorably for holding the book where it is needed, and is usually 
an easily broken part. Better forms will doubtless be developed. 

A progressive manufacturer recently rendered school hygiene a 
signal service by introducing conspicuously into an advertising 
campaign the query, “‘Why not blue school desks?” This was an 
effective attack on the atrocious common use of bright cherry 
coloring. This harsh red is very trying on the eyes and is out of 
harmony with almost any intelligent scheme of decoration. Certain 
writers have stated that furniture should be light in color in order 
to conserve the illumination of the room. This is bad reasoning. 
Any brightness in the background of the work actually decreases 
the effective illumination of the work itself. Good taste and 
effective illumination both demand that school furniture should 
have a soft, dark coloring, preferably a moss green or dark brown, 
and should have a dead, non-reflecting finish. 
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SUMMARY 


The seats and desks used in nearly all schools force children 
into seriously unhygienic positions and tend to make these positions 
habitual, thereby contributing largely to spinal curvature, round 
shoulders, defective vision, and many disorders incident to habitual 
compression of thorax and abdomen. 

To remedy this condition, seats must be provided which will 
make a healthful, erect posture comfortable for continuous work. 
This demands comfortable seats and well-fitted back supports in 
the lumbar region. The desk top must be adjustable so that the 
pupil may read, write, or do other required work without being 
forced out of the healthful sitting posture. The writing position 
of the desk top will vary from a level surface, close to the body and 
below the height of the elbow as one sits erect, to a slope of 60 
degrees or more, being in each position tangent to the arc described 
by the hand held in writing position as the elbow is pushed forward. 
The reading position is probably the same as the higher writing 
positions, being about the level of the chin, eighteen or twenty 
inches from the eyes, and 60 to 75 degrees from the horizontal, so 


that the line of vision will be approximately at right angles to the 


page. 

The mechanical adjustment must be such that the pupil may, 
by a single, easy, silent movement, without aid or tools and without 
leaving his seat, place the top in correct position for any kind of 
work, and so that he cannot put it in a bad position. It is believed 
that this ideal is entirely practicable. 

There are many advantages of the movable chair desk, and it 
is without doubt the form best adapted for further improvement. 
A better book rest is needed for tilting top desks. In any desk, 
there cannot be room for a bookshelf under the top without making 
the desk too low for the knees or too high for writing in a healthful 
position. 

Desks should be finished in soft dark green or brown, without 
gloss. 





JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF LAWS 
RELATING TO SCHOOL BONDS 


J. C. MCELHANNON 
Graduate Student, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


In comparatively recent times there has grown up in the United 
States a species of negotiable security known as school bonds. A 
school bond is an evidence of indebtedness issued under legislative 
authority by the state or by some one of its minor subdivisions. It 
is negotiable in character and form, payable at a future date, trans- 
ferable by indorsement or delivery, and usually under the seal of 
the corporation issuing it. In most cases it has coupons attached 
representing the annual or semiannual instalments of interest as 
they respectively fall due. 

The law in the United States relating to school bonds is largely 
determined by the courts. There have arisen from time to time 
questions concerning the interpretation of statutory enactments. 
In such instances the judicial branch of the state or national govern- 
ment has been called upon to decide the points at issue. Since 
the principles that underlie school bonds are much the same every- 
where, it is obvious that the decisions of the courts exhibit a marked 
degree of uniformity. Naturally, it follows that the court decisions 
constitute a body of legal principles more or less uniform and general 
in nature, which is of use to the layman as well as to the professional 
school officer and the student of school bonds. A digest of court 
decisions relating to principles underlying school bonds in general 
will be undertaken in the following pages. 

A school district has such power to issue bonds for school pur- 
poses and such only as is conferred upon it by the constitution or 
the legislature, either expressly or by necessary implication. Since 
a school district is a creature of the state, it must look to the state 
for a grant of authority todo anything. This principle is especially 
applicable to the incurring of indebtedness. When the power is 
expressly given and under constitutional authority, the only ques- 
tion arising in connection with its exercise is that relating to the 
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manner in which it may be carried out. Modern authorities all 
agree on the principle that the power to incur indebtedness through 
the issue of negotiable instruments must be expressly or impliedly 
given by either the constitution or the legislature of the state." 

The expenditure of public moneys depends on the levy and 
collection of taxes, on the incurring of indebtedness, or on the crea- 
tion of obligations which ultimately must be paid from the public 
treasury. It can be seen, therefore, that extravagant expenditures 
and losses resulting from fraudulent or imprudent contracts do not 
fall, except in the most indirect manner, on those who have been 
guilty of the foolish, unwise, or improvident acts. It is generally 
the practice of the courts to adhere to a strict construction of express 
provisions in constitutions, statutes, and charters of public corpo- 
rations, since the money to meet expenditures is derived from the 
whole people. Usually, where any doubt whatever exists as to 
the authority of a school district to issue negotiable securities, the 
court will not uphold the issue.? 

Contrary to the usual practice of the courts in construing very 
strictly the right of public corporations to issue negotiable paper, 
there are cases where a right to issue such a paper may be implied. 
Such a right may arise for the purpose of enforcing just obligations. 
Where authority is given by law for the purpose of issuing bonds 
to build schoolhouses, it is reasonable to assume that a schoolhouse 
already built may be purchased.4 In a case, on the other hand, 
where the trustees of a school district are granted the authority by 
the constitution or by the statute to give their note, certificate, or 
warrant as an obligation of indebtedness, there is no implication 
by any kind of construction that bonds may be issued in the absence 
of a statutory enactment to that effect. The purpose for which 
bonds are issued has a strong bearing on their validity, even when 
the issuance is based on statutory authority. A school board, for 
example, cannot issue bonds to build a dormitory or a rooming-house 
when the statute provides for school buildings only.§ 

* Schmutz v. Little Rock, 78 Ark. 118. 

2 Ashuelot National Bank v. District No. 7, 56 Fed. 191. 

3 Erwin v. St. Joseph, 12 Fed. 680. 


4 Sherlock v. Winnetka, 68 Ill. 380. 
5 Revell v. Mayor of Annapolis, 81 Md. 1, 31 Atl. 1695. 
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The state itself, through special legislative enactment, may 
direct a school district to issue bonds, provided the constitution of 
the state does not prohibit it, or it may validate the indebtedness 
that has already been incurred by a district on the ground that the 
legislature is the source of power and that the taxing power for state 
purposes is a state privilege. The schools of the state are branches 
of the state government and are subject to the parent authority." 

The fact that a bond was not authorized undeniably renders it 
void, and an innocent holder cannot recover its value.?_ In a case 
where bonds are void because of lack of authority to issue them, 
such bonds are not rendered valid by a vote of the people of the 
district where the law does not authorize such a vote. 

The usual construction of the word ‘‘indebtedness”’ or “‘debt”’ 
excludes securities, negotiable or otherwise, issued under authority 
of law for the purpose of funding or refunding outstanding corpo- 
rate indebtedness. The courts very generally hold that the issue 
of such certificates or obligations does not increase or add to the 
debts of the corporation but merely changes their form. The 
earlier constitutions make no provision for refunding bonds, but 
most of the later ones and the statutes of practically all of the states 
provide means of refunding. Usually the law prevents a higher 
rate of interest and in most cases demands a lower rate in case 
bonds are refunded. In most cases a bond cannot be refunded 
except upon a vote of the people. When the time of maturity is 
lengthened or the interest is lessened, it is often to the advantage of 
the school district to refund its debt by issuing refunding bonds 
for the purpose, but in no case can the indebtedness of a school 
district be enlarged by the issuance of such bonds. In all cases the 
debt to be refunded must be taken cognizance of in order to ascer- 
tain whether it falls under the provision of the statute.4 

At times it is provided by statute that a school district cannot 
issue bonds in excess of a specified amount or beyond an amount 
which would increase the aggregate indebtedness to a certain limit. 


t People v. Sisson, 98 Il. 349. 

2 Hewitt v. Normal Board of Education, g4 Ill. 528. 

3 State v. L’Engle, 40 Fla. 392, 24 So. 539. 

4 Woods v. Board of Education, 53 S.W. 517, 21 Ky. L.R. 941. 
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Usually the rate is based on the taxable property of the district 
assessed for state purposes at the legal time for the assessment of 
the previous year. In the case of cities, where property is assessed 
semiannually, the last legal date is the one considered. When 
such a statute exists, making a certain percentage of the taxable 
property the limit, it may be implied that any amount less than 
the limit would be legal. 

It sometimes happens that a statute places a limit on the bonded 
indebtedness of a school district but does not limit the total indebt- 
edness or the aggregate amount that may be incurred. In a case 
of this kind it is patent that the court will base judgment on the 
meaning of the wording of the statute.’ 

Confusion often arises in interpreting the provisions of the 
statutes where there are different limits for different classes of 
school districts, and only the opinion of the court may set it right. 
In most states where a school district is coincident with the territory 
occupied by a city, unless the statutes provide to the contrary, 
the district is a separate corporation, and the statute limiting 
indebtedness does not apply to the territory but to the corporate 
entity. Hence, a limitation placed on a municipality will not as a 
rule affect the school district, even though the district may embrace 
the same territory as the municipality.‘ 

When a question as to the validity of an issue of bonds is raised, 
on the point that the limit of indebtedness has been exceeded, it 
cannot be contended that the tax list for the next assessment shall 
determine the amount of tax that may be imposed or of bonds that 
may be issued. The tax lists of the last fiscal year are the ones 
which shall be used as a basis for the purpose of determining the 
amount that can be raised legally.s 

The bonded indebtedness of school districts, when limited by a 
constitutional or statutory act, is not impaired or repealed if the 
indebtedness has been incurred before the constitutional or statu- 


t Rogers v. Carlyle, 15 S.W. 587, 11 Ky. L.R. 934. 

2 Geer v. Ouray County, 111 Fed. 682. 

3 Snyder v. Baird, 111 S.W. 723, 113 Tex. 521. 

4 Campbell v. Indianapolis, 155 Ind. 186, 57 N.E. 920. 

5 Vaughn v. Tillamook County, 27 Oreg. 57, 39 Pac. 393- 
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tory enactment. Bonds issued before a limitation act was passed 
are generally held to be valid, and a district cannot deny the validity 
of such bonds because they exceed the debt limit. Such bonds may 
also be refunded on the ground that they are the legal debt of the 
district, so long as the debt is not increased by the refunding." 

In most cases where an issue of bonds is partly within and partly 
beyond the limit, the issue may be sustained up to the amount of 
the limit, although some courts which hold to the very strict con- 
struction of the rights of public corporations declare the whole 
issue void. The decisions which declare the amount within the 
limit of the indebtedness valid and that beyond the limit invalid 
seem to be greatly in the majority. There is another line of 
decisions which declare that each bond shall be scaled down its 
proportional share until the whole issue is within the statutory 
bounds. 

In the event that bonds are issued for the purpose of taking up 
outstanding indebtedness or of funding outstanding indebtedness 
and they are not used for that purpose, they create a debt, and they 
are void to the extent that they increase the debt of the district 
beyond the prescribed limit. If the bonds are refunding bonds, or 
if the indebtedness is in the form of a judgment against the district, 
the debt is not extended, and the bonds are valid; but if bonds are 
voted for the purpose of refunding or of paying a judgment and 
are not used for that purpose, then it is manifest that no debt has 
been extinguished, and the district has, a greater indebtedness than 
it had before. 

Where constitutional] or statutory provisions require that the 
question of the issuance of school bonds shall be submitted to the 
voters or the inhabitants of a school district, compliance with all 
of the requirements of such provisions is necessary to establish the 
validity of the issuance of the bonds. In some states the require- 
ment that the consent of the voters be secured applies to all 
forms of indebtedness; in others, authority is conferred on certain 
officials to issue negotiable securities or to incur indebtedness to a 
certain maximum amount without the consent of the voters. In 
. the latter case it is often provided that the limit can be increased 


* Miller v. School District No. 3, 5 Wyo. 217, 39 Pac. 879. 
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to a certain specified amount or for certain extraordinary and 
excepted expenditures only by and with the consent of the quali- 
fied voters. 

The statutes and constitutions of the various states so commonly 
insist on the assent of the electorate to any kind of bond issue that 
among the first inquiries concerning the validity of a bond issue is 
the question, Were they issued by an election wherein the qualified 
voters gave their assent in substantial compliance with the provision 
outlined by the constitution or statutes for such an election? It is 
hardly necessary to say that most courts hold that issues are invalid 
unless the securities are issued in conformity with the prescribed 
conditions noted in the statutes. 

Nearly all cases that come up in the courts referring to the 
validity of bond elections arise from negligence or failure to comply 
exactly with the statute regarding the manner of holding the elec- 
tion or from some question as to the qualification of the voters.’ 
It is generally provided that a certain number of the qualified voters 
shall authorize the trustees to issue school bonds. In many cases 
where taxation or indebtedness is to be imposed on a district it is 
specified that only taxpayers who are eligible in every other respect 
are qualified to vote on bond issues. A few states leave the ques- 
tion open to the whole electorate.” 

The courts hold that a majority of those voting at any regularly 
called election, when due and legal notice has been given, is suffi- 
cient to determine an election unless the law requires a larger per- 
centage. Usually the law requires that due notice be given of an 
election at which the issuance of bonds is to be determined. In all 
cases it is necessary that the statutory provisions be complied with. 
The courts insist with strictness on the carrying out of these pro- 
visions, for an indebtedness is placed on the people when a bond 
issue is voted. Fraud is very easily perpetrated in cases of this 
kind, and the rights of the electorate must be safeguarded.’ 

A vote of a majority of those voting at an adjourned session of 
an annual school meeting in favor of school bonds is valid, although 

* Topeka Board of Education v. Welch, 51 Kan. 792, 33 Pac. 654. 

2 Rogers v. Carlyle Graded School, 13 S.W. 587. 

3 Sauk Centre v. Moore, 17 Minn. 391. 
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the voters in favor of the bonds are not a majority of the voters of 
the school district, or of those who were present at the regular 
school meeting, or even of those present at the adjourned meeting. 
The courts generally hold that where the law is carried out in other 
respects the majority of those voting determines the results of an 
election. This interpretation of the law is based on the considera- 
tion that all of the qualified voters at the meeting and of the district 
had the privilege of voting if due notice was given.* 

It is a general rule that in submitting the question of the issu- 
ance of school bonds the ballot must fairly and intelligently present 
the question to be voted on; but where all of the preliminary steps 
are regular, an omission in the proposition submitted of a statement 
as to the limit of the indebtedness incurred will not invalidate the 
election. The law presumes that public officers do their duty, 
and such presumption exists until it is overthrown by testimony.’ 
It is generally held that bonds are valid when voted at an election 
even where the notice was not wholly regular if the issue is not 
attacked for a certain definite time or, in some instances, after the 
bonds are sold.3 


At the place where the election is held all procedure must conform 
to the requirements of the statutes. The statutes of the various 
states prescribe different ways for holding all kinds of elections, and 
the method of holding the particular election under consideration 
is the manner which must be followed in order to make the results 


legal.4 

The record that is filed with the county officer should correctly 
state, as nearly as possible under the circumstances, all of the facts 
that pertain to the issue of the bonds. If the records do not show 
that the vote authorizing the issuance of the bonds was by ballot, 
it will not invalidate the bonds where it appears that the election 
was held and the proposition was unanimously carried or over- 
whelmingly carried, since it must be assumed that the election was 
legal.s 

* Miller v. School District No. 3, 5 Wyo. 217, 39 Pac. 879. 

? Callahan v. Hansacker, 133 Iowa 622, 111 N.W. 22. 

3 Hawsworth v. Mueller, 25 Mont. 156, 64 Pac. 324. 


4 Nichols v. Pierce, 39 Wash. 137, 81 Pac. 325. 
5 Bauer v. District No. 127, 78 Mo. App. 442. 
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A statutory provision that upon a prescribed vote the school 
board shall forthwith issue bonds is mandatory. The people have 
expressed their will on the subject; the needs of the district are 
judged by the voters, and the voters are the ones who will pay the 
taxes in order to raise the funds to meet the obligations on the 
indebtedness of the district when they are due; therefore, a board 
of trustees cannot set aside the will of the taxpayers and substitute 
their own. A vote in the affirmative amounts to an instruction to 
the board, and the duties of the board thereafter consist in obeying 
implicitly the directions of the voters so given." 

It necessarily follows that the authority to issue bonds for the 
purpose of building a schoolhouse or of purchasing a school site 
implies the power to sell such bonds in order to obtain the necessary 
funds to execute the project. When the bonds are sold, it is also 
implied that the funds may be used.?__ The statutes of a state usu- 
ally specify the terms upon which school bonds may be sold. Such 
details as the following are usually specified: the manner of prepar- 
ing the bonds for sale, the matter that is to be published in the 
recitals, the denominations of issue, whether the bonds are to be 
coupon or registered bonds, registry with the county clerk, and the 
signature of the proper officer or officers.’ 

Practically all of the states have placed a limit on the price at 
which bonds shall be sold. In most instances a bond cannot be 
sold at a price less than the face value. This is especially true 
since a market for bonds has been developed and since school bonds 
have come to be recognized as excellent securities. At first it was 
necessary that a school bond should bear a high rate of interest. 
Sometimes, in order to dispose of it, it was necessary to sell it at 
as little as ninety cents on the dollar. At the present time the 
statutes protect the taxpayers by making the interest rate low and 
legislating par as the minimum price at which school bonds can be 
sold. Today the attractive value of a school bond is its security 
and negotiability. 


* Schouweiler v. Allen, 117 N.W. 866. 
2 Lanford v. Drummond, 81 S.C. 174, 62 S.E. to. 
3 Sauk Centre v. Moore, 17 Minn. 391. 
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In some cases the law provides that the sale of bonds must be 
for cash; but when there is general statutory authority to issue 
bonds and to negotiate them ‘to the best advantage, there is no 
limitation as to the manner of payment." 

Where it is provided that the bonds shall be sold after advertise- 
ment to the highest bidder, there must be substantial compliance 
with the law. Even though the statutes provide a limitation as to 
the interest that the bonds shall bear, the school board may in 
the advertisement specify a much lower rate. Again, the school 
board is not required to accept the highest bid that is received for 
the bonds. The board must take into consideration the character 
and reliability of the firms that are bidding. The board may reserve 
the right to reject any and all bids that are received.’ 

In order that school-district bonds shall be valid, it is essential 
that there be at least substantial compliance with all of the statutory 
requirements as to the proceedings to be had and the manner in 
which such bonds should be issued. Generally, technicalities are 
not allowed to determine the validity of a bond issue. The courts 
inquire into the legality and where there is irregularity seek to 
determine whether there was any fraudulent intents The bonds 
issued should comply substantially with the statutory provisions as to 
the proceedings of their issuance by the particular officers authorized. 

The statutes in nearly all of the states provide that the face of 
the bonds shall state in good faith the purpose for which they were 
issued, that the school district received ample compensation for 
them, and that the purchasers of them are bona fide. When a 
bond states on its face that it was issued for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a site and building and furnishing a schoolhouse, it is held that 
there is compliance with the statute which provides that the purpose 
for which bonds are issued shall be stated on the face of the bond. 
There is at least substantial compliance, and that is all that the 
statute demands.’ 

* Sauk Centre v. Moore, 17 Minn. 412. 

2 Parkinson v. Seattle, 28 Wash. 335. 

3 State v. Brock, 66 S.C. 357, 44 S.E. 931. 


4 State v. Chautauqua, 34 Kan. 237, 8 Pac. 308. 
5 Dakota School District v. Chapman, 152 Fed. 887. 
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Bonds voted by the officers of a school district must be signed 
by the proper officers before they are valid. Those signing bonds 
must be actually and legally holding office when they attach their 
names, or their signatures will be invalid. It is usually considered 
that there is a presumption of law that the officer signing the bonds 
did so after he qualified. When an officer permits someone else 
to sign for him, the court will usually hold that the signature is 
sufficient and the bonds are not invalidated." 

Bonds in many instances are not invalidated by the fact that 
they are authorized for a less amount than that voted on, or by 
the failure to provide a sinking fund for the payment of the bonds, 
or by the fact that a tax for interest is levied in excess of the amount 
required for interest on such bonds. 

Mere irregularities in the issuance of school-district bonds will 
not invalidate them if they are otherwise valid.2 When bonds are 
issued and fail to state on their face the denominations in which 
they are to be issued, they are void, especially when the statute or 
constitution of the state expressly provides that the denomination 
shall be shown. If the bonds are issued in denominations less or 
more than the law provides, they are void. 

Where, as required by statute, the proper officer files a statement 
showing that all of the statutory provisions have been complied with, 
the school district is estopped from setting up a claim that the bonds 
were not issued in compliance with the statute. Where the deter- 
mination of such facts is not left to the board officers issuing the 
bonds, but is required to be made a matter of public record, recitals 
in the bonds do not estop the district from setting up the claim that 
the bonds were not issued in compliance with the statute4 A 
recital on the face of a bond signed by school officials to the effect 
that all of the requirements of the law have been met will not serve 
as an estoppel upon the district when such officers have not been 
authorized by the law to make the recitals Nor is a district 


t Pawnee County School District v. Xenia, 19 Neb. 80. 
2 Brand v. Lawrenceville, 104 Ga. 486, 30 S.E. 954. 

3 School District No. 4. v. Xenia, 19 Neb. 89. 

4 Schmutz v. Little Rock, 78 Ark. 118, 95 S.W. 438. 

5 Thornburg v. Chariton County, 175 Mo. 12. 
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estopped by recitals which show that the bonds were issued without - 
authority or for an unauthorized purpose." A bona fide holder 
cannot acquire a title to bonds thus issued which relieves them of 
their infirmity. 

When an officer of a school district has, apparently with the 
authority of the district, paid money on one of its bonds, the district 
must disprove his authority in order to prove that it should not be 
held responsible. It is then safe to conclude that where a school- 
district officer participates in such a negotiation and the sale of 
certain bonds issued by the district and purporting to be signed by 
him, the district is estopped from denying his signature. 

As a rule, the payment of school bonds by a proper board extin- 
guishes them and they cannot be reissued; and where a board is not 
negligent in seeing that one of its members follows its instructions 
as to canceling the bonds, it is not estopped from denying the 
validity of the reissuance by him. It is also true that an invalid 
issue of bonds may be subsequently ratified and rendered valid by 
an act of the legislature, within constitutional limits.‘ 

The power of providing for and making payment of school- 
district bonds and the time and manner of doing so depend on the 
terms of the particular constitutions or statutes of the various 
states. There is no agreement among the several states as to the 
number of years that bonds may run, as to the amount that is to 
be set aside as a sinking fund, as to the time that the redemption 
of bonds may begin, or as to the amount of interest that they will 
bear. Each state makes its own provision for the payment and 
the redemption of bonds. In the absence of prescribed legal pro- 
cedure, the community will follow the procedure generally pursued. 
If the law of a state provides that a sinking fund shall be set aside 
each year for the redemption of bonds, it is the duty of the board 
to set aside a sinking fund. If the law provides that no bonds shall 
be redeemed until all of them mature, or that a certain number of 
bonds shall be redeemed each year, then it is the manifest duty of 


1 State v. Sherman County, 16 Neb. 182, 20 N.W. 209. 
2 York County v. Holmes, 16 Neb. 486, 20 N.W. 721. 
3 Westwood v. Sinton, 41 Ohio St. 504. 

4 Campbell v. Indianapolis, 155 Ind. 186, 57 N.E. 920. 
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the school board to carry out the law. It may be taken for granted 
when a bond issue is made that a tax will be levied to meet the 
bonds." 

The right of a holder of a school-district bond to recover thereon 
cannot be defeated because of the misapplication of the proceeds 
of such bond; nor is it any defense against bona fide purchasers 
that the citizens and officers of a municipal corporation, with the 
intention to use the bonds unlawfully, took the necessary steps to 
issue them for a lawful purpose, certified on the face of the bonds 
that they were issued for a lawful purpose, and then appropriated 
the funds for an unlawful purpose.” 

Any action at law must be taken against the proper school 
officers in their corporate capacity. Under some statutes, however, 
a special remedy is given to a holder of a bond if there is failure to 
pay the interest or the principal, whereby sufficient taxes may be 
levied by adding to the tax list to pay the amount due. But such 
special remedy does not deprive the holder of his usual remedy for 
the collection of the bond. Nor will a remedy given by statute 
impair a right of action on a bond existing at the time of the passing 
of the statute.’ 

Recitals on the face of a school-district bond are neither prima 
facie evidence nor conclusive evidence of the authority to issue them; 
and, in action thereon, all of the steps necessary to the authority 
to issue them must be proved, whether the bonds recite that these 
steps have been taken or not. Recitals on the bonds themselves 
prove nothing. The bonds are just as valid without them. They 
do not dispense with the necessity of proving what they recite when 
an action is brought on the bond. All of the steps necessary to 
confer the authority to issue the bond must be proved.4 A judg- 
ment in favor of a bond holder on school-district bonds establishes 
the validity of the bonds and precludes the district from subse- 
quently setting up the claim of invalidity.s 


t Wilson v. Huron, 12 S.D. 535. 

2 National Life Insurance Co. v. Board of Education, 62 Fed. 778. 
3 Gable v. Allison, 146 Fed. 113. 

4 Heard v. Calhoun, 45 Mo. App. 660. 

5 Taylor v. Garfield, 97 Fed. 753. 








Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Diagnostic studies in reading.—The analysis of specific deficiencies in read- 
ing, together with a systematic attempt to provide remedial instruction, opens 
up an interesting field for investigation. In a new monograph' W. S. Gray 
reports the results of extensive investigations of the diagnosis and treatment of 
cases of deficiency in reading ability. The studies were made possible by an 
appropriation from the Commonwealth Fund. 

From a consideration of previous investigations five general types of 
defective reading were determined: (a) poor in all phases of reading; (b) weak 
in the mechanics of oral reading; (c) poor in interpretation; (d) slow in silent 
reading; and (e) neglecting important details. It is not held that these types 
are all-inclusive or absolutely distinct, but they serve to differentiate.a large 
proportion of the cases studied. Fourteen possible causes of failure in reading 
were discovered: inferior learning capacity, congenital word-blindness, poor 
auditory memory, defective vision, narrow span of recognition, ineffective 
eye-movements, inadequate training in phonetics, inadequate attention to 
content, inadequate speaking vocabulary, small meaning vocabulary, speech 
defects, lack of interest, guessing, and timidity. It is, however, in the descrip- 
tion of the technique developed for diagnosis of these difficulties in read- 
ing and for the remedial treatment of each type that the monograph makes its 
most valuable contribution. Diagnosis of the difficulties was made on the 
basis of a study of the child’s history and the results of standardized and other 
tests. In some cases photographic study of eye-movements was made. While 
the methods used in remedial instruction were for the most part well-known 
methods, the way in which they were adapted to meet the requirements of the 
individual child in the light of the detailed study of the sources of his difficulties 
accounts for the large measure of success secured by the special treatment of 
these cases. 

This monograph brings to their natural fruition the earlier extensive 
studies in reading already published in the series. It is a case book, the con- 

* WiLL1AM Scott Gray, with the co-operation of Det1a Kipper, Laura Lucas, 
and LAWRENCE WILLIAM MILLER, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 22. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. Pp. viii-+208. $1.75. 
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tents of which every teacher of reading should know, for while it deals pri- 
marily with cases of deficiencies and their remedies, in almost every instance 
there is a suggestion of means for recognizing faulty habits when they are first 
beginning to develop and for correcting them before they have become so 
ingrained as to require much time, effort, and skill to reform. 
E. H. CAMERON 
UnrIversity OF ILLINOIS 


College texts in educational measurements.—Up to the present year there 
have appeared a number of books dealing with the general problem of making 
scientific measurements in education. Some of these books have emphasized 
the careful rating of subject-achievement, while others have given the princi- 
pal consideration to the determination of mental capacity. All of these books 
have been of an elementary character, giving elaborate descriptions of the 
various kinds of tests, but avoiding any sound and critical discussion of the 
entire problem. During the present year, however, Professor McCall has 
written a book’ which gives a more mature and complete consideration of the 
whole subject. 

After a preliminary chapter, in which the author gives in a series of four- 
teen theses his own concept of the place of educational measurements, the 
reader is led immediately into an elaborate discussion of the use of measure- 
ments in classifying pupils. The author, without debate, proposes that the 
general aims of classification are as follows: “The first fundamental objective 
of classification is to put together those of equal educational status 
second fundamental objective of classification is to put together those who will 
progress at equal rate’ (p.19). The author then proceeds to illustrate how this 
would be done by carrying through a concrete case of classification with an 
actual group of pupils for whom a series of measurements have been obtained. 
The basis of classification is the educational quotient (E.Q.) obtained from a 
combination of standardized test scores in reading, completion of sentences, 
addition and subtraction, composition, multiplication and division, vocabulary, 
and spelling. This combined E.Q. is then interpreted, in the light of the pupil’s 
corresponding I.Q., in relation to the standard educational age for each grade. 
The method is very suggestive although it apparently assumes a single standard 
of achievement for children of all grades of capacity, an assumption which is 
certainly debatable. 

Other chapters which follow in Part I give an excellent discussion of the 
use of measurements in diagnosis, in teaching, in evaluating the efficiency of 
instruction, and in vocational guidance. These chapters contain an abun- 
dance of concrete suggestions for both teachers and administrative officers. 

Part II, containing five chapters, is considerably more technical than 
Part I. The general subject for consideration here is the problem of construct- 


= Wittram A. McCatt, How to Measure in Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+416. 
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ing and standardizing tests. The preparation, validation, and organization of 
test material are given a careful discussion, following which the problem of 
scaling the test is treated in great detail. 

Part III is taken up entirely by a presentation of tabular, graphic, and 
statistical methods. The chapter on ‘Graphic Methods” is particularly good 
in that it sets forth and illustrates the generally accepted principles of graphic 
presentation. 

As a whole, the book is an excellent piece of work, being without question 
the outstanding treatment of measurement in education. It will serve, not 
only as a text for advanced normal-school and college classes in education, but 
also as a source of guidance for the more intelligent teachers and administrators 
who are interested in the thorough application of a genuine program of 


measurements. 
G. T. B. 


Supervised study and assimilative reading—Teachers who desire concrete 
devices for use in improving their pupils’ habits in studying and in assimilative 
reading will secure much practical aid from Professor J. A. Wiley’s volume! of 
practice exercises along these lines. The author is thoroughly familiar with 
the scientific studies of assimilative reading that have been made in recent years 
and bases his exercises on these. He says, 

The suggested practice exercises can be used to advantage in connection with 
any content subject from the fifth grade on up through high school. Of course the 
degree of emphasis placed upon each type of exercise will vary as we pass to the higher 
grades. Many of the exercises may be found helpful for those college students who 
have not had adequate training in how to study. The exercises are intended for use 
in connection with content subjects which employ largely the thought-getting type of 
study. They will also be found to be especially useful in connection with upper grade 
reading of the assimilative type [p. 3]. 

This book is constructed on the theory that skilful study involves the use of a 
great variety of specific study habits, each of which must be built up in conformity 
with the laws of habit formation. We do not acquire a habit by being told about the 
procedures involved, but rather by practicing those procedures over and over until 
they are perfected and reduced to the habit level. Likewise, in learning to study, pupils 
must first be shown how to use each of the better specific study procedures, and then 
they must be directed through sufficient practice exercises to habituate these study 
procedures [p. 5]. 

Following certain preliminary tests of speed and comprehension in reading, 
which are to serve for diagnosis and motivation, the text provides specific 
exercises for each habit of studying or reading that is to be developed. These 
include exercises for increasing the speed of recognition of words, for rapid 
thought-getting, for concentration, for outlining, for summarizing and organ- 
izing, etc. The mechanical arrangement of the book is excellent, including 


tJ. A. Witey, Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and Assimilative Reading. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa: J. A. Wiley, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 1922. Pp.112. $1.00. 
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black-type headings, outlines of chapters, and references to specific pages in 
many easily obtained books on reading and studying. The volume should 
prove useful not only to practical teachers but also to all who are interested in 
the general problem of analyzing the complex tethniques involved in skilful 


silent reading and studying. 
S. C. PARKER 


New textbook in play activities—In dealing with the play activities of chil- 
dren educators may attempt either to adjust children to the existing environ- 
ment with whatever play opportunities it offers or to create a different ‘“‘planned 
environment” which will be more stimulating to those play tendencies which 
are desirable. This second method of attacking the problem is developed and 
supported with many concrete illustrations in a recent bookt by Alice Corbin 
Sies. 

The nature of the author’s purpose is aptly stated by Dr. George E. Johnson 
in a paragraph in the Preface: 

She planned an environment adapted to stimulate the play tendencies of children 
toward right responses. The original nature of children is conceived by the author 
not as antagonistic to but as favorable for the development of those qualities, physical, 
mental, and moral, which we desire for mankind generally. Human nature as exhibited 
in children has nothing that is not available for the good life, if only the sequence of 
conduct be started in the right direction—it has no quality we can afford entirely to 
lose. But it is in the wisely planned environment alone that human nature and the 
good life are wholly consistent [p. vii]. 


The content of the book is presented in four main divisions. In Part I 
the author lays the foundation for the following chapters by attempting to 
discriminate clearly between play and work experiences. She rejects the 
proposal that play can be explained as the result of any single instinct, such as 
hunting or fighting, and maintains that many kinds of instinctive tendencies 
are involved. She finds the distinction between work and play not in the origin 
or result but in the movement of the activity itself. 

When the activity as a whole is smooth-running and is not interrupted by breaks 
essential for progress, we have an activity that is essentially playful. On the other 
hand when the activity as a whole is frequently impeded by checks representing prob- 
lems to be bridged over we have an activity that is essentially work [p. 23]. 


Part II is devoted to a description and explanation of dramatic plays. A 
number of different kinds of dramatic plays are discussed in considerable detail, 
with a wealth of illustrative examples selected from actual play experiences. 

Part III is concerned with “Movement Plays of Children.” After a 
thoughtful discussion of the significance of motor activities the author presents 
a number of chapters which deal specifically with the various kinds of plays 


t ALICE CorBIN SiEs, Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+442. 
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which involve bodily movement. Here again there is much concrete illustra- 
tive material. 

In Part IV there are but two chapters, one of which is entitled “‘ Visual 
Exploration”; the other, ‘“‘Experimentation with Sound.” 

Throughout the text the author takes a biological attitude toward play, 
treating the subject in a thoroughly scientific manner. The book is sound in 
theory and is a genuine contribution to the philosophy of play. More than 
that, it is an extremely practical discussion of a proposal which, if widely 
adopted, would do much to produce a superior type of play by providing a 
more stimulating environment. The book will be of particular interest to 
kindergarten and primary teachers and to classes in education where the topic 


of play is considered. 
G. T. B. 


The growth of reading ability—The complexity of the reading process 
presents a constant challenge to the educator. A recent monograph! of the 
University of Chicago series gives clear and practical help in defining certain 
of the problems involved and in suggesting means for their solution. 

An appropriation from the Commonwealth Fund made possible the exam- 
ination of the eye-movements during reading of 186 subjects, these being 
selected from all of the elementary and high-school grades and including an 
adult college group. Comparative data were thus secured for plotting growth 
curves as to the average number of fixations per line, average duration of 
fixations, and average number of regressive movements per line. These curves 
are tested by results secured from the use of standard tests. 

The author takes the broad view that while all fundamental reading habits 
must be developed in arriving at maturity in reading, no method is to be 
condemned because it does not secure such development at any given time. 
The psychologist is said to be interested in all methods which secure results, 
though the practical teacher must choose the method which secures most 
economically those habits which are fundamental for her grade. 

The detailed study given of first-grade cases is unusually helpful. Suffi- 
cient data showing tangible results have been hard to secure by other means. 
Yet intelligent study of the beginner is essential if economical methods of teach- 
ing are to be evolved. In the monograph results are given illustrating two 
contrasting methods. The differences are said to be immaterial provided the 
teacher knows how to supplement the training later to make up for deficiencies. 

Analysis of specific difficulties is given in a few cases with specific recom- 
mendations for overcoming these difficulties. A fruitful field lies here. 

The reader is impressed with the scope of the study, the objective quality 
of the data presented, and the broad view used in interpreting results. Occa- 

t Guy THomas BuswELL, Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Develop- 


ment. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 21. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1922. Pp. xiv+150. $1.50. 
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sionally one questions a conclusion. Is it really shown that the character of 
the reading process is different during the first four years? Has development 
in the later elementary years been shown? On the whole, however, the student 


of the reading field will find the study most helpful. 
FRANCES JENKINS 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A new type of pictured textbook—Although the psychology of visual pres- 
entation has been thoroughly applied in the fields of advertising and journal- 
ism, writers of school textbooks have been slow to accept this method of pre- 
senting materials. However, in a recent textbook in civics' there appears a 
radical departure from the traditional practice of book construction, and 
there is exhibited a thoroughgoing application of the principles of visual 
education. 

The purpose of the text is to present a vivid concept of the fundamental 
principles underlying the organization and the activities of our government. 
‘“‘The main emphasis throughout the book is placed on ideas vital to an under- 
standing of the actual workings of our government rather than on a purely 
encyclopedic statement of detailed activities which change so rapidly from day 
to day’ (p. 3). The text throughout is written in simple style, adapted to 
pupils in the upper grades or the junior high school. 

The method of presentation is unique. The material of the text, which is 
organized into fourteen chapters, is printed in vertical columns which occupy 
half of each page. The remaining half of the page is devoted to pictures which 
serve to make more vivid the accompanying material. In most cases there 
are three pictures or diagrams on each half-page, the total number of illustra- 
tions being well over five hundred. Beneath each picture there is a brief 
descriptive caption in bold-face type, while in many instances a number of 
these captions form a connected description of a series of pictures. The ma- 
terial of the text is therefore presented in three ways: first, by the well-chosen 
collection of pictures; second, by the attractive captions beneath the pictures; 
and third, by the main body of text material. 

This textbook is built on those principles which have proved so highly 
successful in the field of journalism. Certainly the book will catch the atten- 
tion and stimulate the interest of the pupil far more readily than the unattrac- 
tive pages of the ordinary book. The vivid reactions which are aroused, not 
only by the illustrations, but also by the frequent headlines and inserts, would 
seem to have a special value in such a field as civics. 

While the reader’s attention is first given to the radical departure in the 
form of the book, it is later held by the content, which is excellent from the 
standpoint of both clearness and validity. The field covered is somewhat 

* JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS and Rurus DANIEL SmitH, We and Our Government. 
The American Viewpoint Series. New York: Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1922. Pp. 224. 
$1.50. 
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narrower than in many of the recent civics texts, governmental functions 
forming the core of the discussion. 

As an experiment in a new type of textbook construction, the success of 
the book will be a matter of considerable interest. It is worth careful 


examination. 
GF. Be 


Child development from a biological viewpoint.—The possibilities of child 
development are summed up completely in the influences of heredity and 
environment. While holding strictly to the biological facts concerning physical 
heredity, a recent writer' interprets the possibilities of education in a very opti- 
mistic manner by emphasizing the influence of social heredity through a change 
in environment. 

After two chapters which deal with the ‘‘Importance of the Child” and 
“Organic Inheritance,” Dr. Chapin expresses his view of the importance of 
social inheritance as follows: 

This leads to the distinction that may be made between individual and social 
evolution, the forces of which are controlled by different laws. For the individual we 
have biological heredity; for society we have what may properly be called a social 
heredity that passes along accumulations gained by parents from the surrounding 
civilization,—in other words, from the environment. These are the acquired char- 
acters that can be passed along from parents to offspring by teaching and example, 
although not by direct biological inheritance. While the latter, according to modern 
science, cannot be immediately influenced, the social inheritance and evolution of the 
individual can be powerfully affected by education [p. 22]. 

The author then proceeds to the general problem of child development, 
treating in turn its physical, mental, and moral aspects. The discussion 
ranges from the details of a carefully balanced diet in a program of nutrition 
to a biological consideration of the function of the family and the position of 
the child in it. 

In general, the book is sound and in accord with modern ideas of pedagogy. 
There are a few points, however, where the discussion does not agree with care- 
fully made studies in education, as, for example, in the description of the 
characteristics of superior children on page 109. The style of the book is more 
or less dogmatic, which may be justifiable since it is directed to the general 
reader. The book furnishes wholesome reading for the beginning student of 


education and for the teacher in the elementary school. 
G. TB: 


The profession of teaching —The majority of books which deal with the 
problems of the school superintendent are written in an impersonal, systematic 
manner. A refreshing variation is therefore afforded in a little volume? by 


1 Henry Dwicut CHapin, Heredity and Child Culture. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+220. $2.50. 

2 Tuomas R. Cote, Learning to Be a Schoolmaster. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 60. 
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Superintendent Cole of Seattle, in which he discusses in a direct and personal 
manner a number of factors of successful school administration. 

The book is written primarily for those who are just entering the teaching 
profession, but it affords profitable and delightful reading for anyone engaged 
in educational work. The author has related a number of his own personal 
experiences to illustrate some of the problems which will successively confront 
the new school worker. 

The first chapter gives a description of the manner in which the author 
drifted into school work. Many readers will recognize a familiar feeling as 
the frank account proceeds. The large influence of seemingly trivial incidents 
is clearly illustrated, not only in this chapter but in all of the chapters which 
follow. 

In a series of nine chapters Mr. Cole discusses in the same personal, direct 
manner the following topics: “Entering the Teaching Profession,” ‘‘Getting 
a Position,” ‘‘ Before School Opens—After Getting the First Superintendency,” 
‘Teachers’ Meetings,” ‘‘ Meeting with the School Board,” ‘‘School Activities,” 
“The Janitor—His Relation to the School,” “How the Principal Can Help 
the Teacher,” and “The School and the Community.” 

The following paragraph is typical of the style of treatment: 

The first board meeting meant much to me, for I was desirous of having the 
members feel that the success of the school depended very largely upon having the 
administrative head take an active part in the deliberations. I was present promptly 
at eight o’clock, the time set for the meeting, and the gentleman who had invited me 
explained to the other members how I happened to be present. Before the close of 
the meeting, the president of the board asked how I liked the place and how many I 
had found it necessary to “strap” the first day. I replied that I was well pleased with 
the school conditions, and that if there were no objection, I would like to read a short 
report that might be of some interest to the board. There was no objection and I 
read the report. At the conclusion of the reading, one member of the board said, 
““By Jimminy, I have been on this board for seven years and that is the first time I 
have ever heard a report like that. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we thank the super- 
intendent for bringing in the report, that we file it with the secretary, ana that we extend 
a standing invitation to him to attend all our meetings.”’ The vote in favor of the 
motion was unanimous. I went home that evening feeling that I had been well repaid 
for the time spent in compiling the report [pp. 23-24]. 

These intimate descriptions reveal both the human side of school work 
and also some fundamental principles of administration. 


Radio explained for the schoolboy.—The widespread interest in radio- 
telephony has produced a large demand for material which is simple enough to 
be used by upper-grade children and which is at the same time accurate and 
reliable. An excellent book' of this type has just been written by a member of 
the engineering staff of the Western Electric Company. 

*Joun Mitts, Letters of a Radio-Engineer to His Son. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vi+266. 
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The content of the book is presented in the form of a series of letters directed 
to a boy, presumably of grammar-grade maturity. The author begins by 
explaining the simplest aspects of electrical phenomena as they are involved 
in radio and proceeds by a very well-graded series of letters to a description of 
the complete radio set and its operation. 

The book has three merits which deserve particular mention. First, the 
style of the writing is fitted to the maturity of the intended reader. From the 
choice of similes and the vocabulary throughout, it is evident that the author 
knows boys. A second merit consists in the manner in which the reader is 
led to fundamental explanations. The book is not a rule-of-thumb manual 
for setting up a radio outfit. Rather, it carries the reader through a series of 
simple scientific explanations in a manner which is very satisfying from an 
educational standpoint. The third deserving element consists of a series of 
136 carefully drawn figures which make the text material easier to follow. 

The book will be useful as a supplement for an elementary science course 
or as a guide to pupils who are working on a radio project. It can be recom- 
mended without hesitation. 


New revision of the Binet test—In measuring intelligence it is generally 
conceded that an individual examination is more reliable and more desirable 
than a group test. The two chief difficulties in making individual examinations 
are the large amount of time required in giving the tests and the great amount 


of training needed before an examiner can accurately use the method. A 
recent revision' of the Binet test attempts partially to eliminate the first of these 
objections by using a different method of scoring and by reducing the total 
number of tests in the series to thirty-eight. The thirty-eight tests are arranged 
in five groups, each group containing exercises which range from easy to diffi- - 
cult. A system of point scores is used, by which partial credit may be given for 
the single tests as contrasted with the whole-or-none method of the Stanford 
Revision. The general directions for giving the test are the same as those 
which apply to the other forms of the Binet test, but the specific directions are 
considerably modified, as indicated in the following paragraphs: 

Always begin with Test 1, follow at once with Tests 2, 3, and 4 in order, and then 
find the total score for these four (Group A). At the end of each group of tests are 
directions for the omission of certain tests in the additional material for the next group. 
These omissions are always governed by the score in Group A and include those tests 
in which the examinee is certain to make either a perfect score or a zero score. Full 
credit is given for the former and none for the latter. Ifa test which should be omitted 
is given, disregard the score and credit as if the directions had been followed. If a 
test which should have been given is omitted, go back and give it. If this is impossible, 
one recourse is to employ the estimate of mental age obtained from the longest com- 
pletely given group. Each group includes all preceding groups 


tJoun P. Herrinc, Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 56. 
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One may be said to have learned to administer the Herring Revision when he can 
maintain a correlation of 0.97 with the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests in 
unselected age groups (the Stanford should be given first, and the Herring not on the 
same day), or when he can obtain an average difference of about 4 points in I.Q. or less 
between the I.Q.’s of the Stanford and of the Herring (or of two Herring-Binet examina- 
tions of the same children by two different examiners on different days) [p. 5]. 

The tests are arranged in the manual in a very convenient form, with a 
table at the end of each group for translating the point scores into mental age. 
The new materials which have been embodied in many of the tests seem, from 
inspection, to be very good. Their applicability to various groups of children 
will need to be tested, however, by wide experience with the test. Its high 
correlation with the Stanford Revision will make it of value in rechecking cases 
where a first test seems to give a doubtful result. 


Additional occupational analysis from the University of California.—The 
University of California has from time to time been publishing bulletins which 
make an intensive study of some of the problems of part-time education. An 
additional study,’ in the same series, which has just been made available 
merits special consideration because of the large number of juniors who enter 
this occupation on the continuation-school level without knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities for, or lines of, promotion and too often without personal responsibility 
for service to either the company or the public. 

Parts I and III contain instructional material of both general and specific 
value. The “History of the Telegraph,” “Other Methods of Message Trans- 
mission,” “The Journey of a Telegram,” ‘“‘The Employee’s Responsibility,” 
“The Company’s Responsibility,” and ‘Giving Additional Service” are 
suggestive of the objectives and type of material demanded by modern 
continuation-school curricula. 

Part II presents a very careful analysis of twenty-three positions in the 
different departments of the telegraph service. The majority of these positions 
are open to juniors with limited training. Promotional possibilities are 
indicated. 

Educators who are responsible for effective service in occupational guidance 
and placement will welcome this new publication and will be interested in other 
studies under the same auspices which may appear from time to time. 


New series of readers ——Whenever a new set of graded readers is published 
one expects to find some central idea which is dominant in its preparation. In 
a recent series of readers? this central purpose has been to gather together 


tR. E. Berry, The Work of Juniors in the Telegraph Service. Part-Time Educa- 
tion Series, No. 10, Bulletin No. 7. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1922. Pp. 179. 

2? FANNIE WycHE DuNN, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, and AsHLEY H. THORNDIKE, 
Everyday Classics. Primer, pp. iii+108; First Reader, pp. 144. FRANKLIN T. 
BaKER, ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, and MILDRED BACHELDER, Everyday Classics. Second 
Reader, pp. 192. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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those selections which have become classic for children and to group them into a 
progressive series of texts adapted to the interest of children of successive levels 
of school experience. 

The character of the books is accurately described in the following quotation 
from the First Reader: 

For this, as for other books of the series, the editors have chosen, from the estab- 
lished children’s classics, prose and verse which all are expected to know. Much use 
is made of stories of the repetitive type. Not only do children like the repeated form, 
but they get from it the most pleasing and effective kind of drill, and a stimulating 
sense of achievement. The poetry, the fables, and the other stories present ideas that 
are simple and congenial to young minds. New words are introduced very slowly at 
first and are systematically repeated. Sure and immediate control of words is the right 
foundation for reading [p. 3]. 

The vocabularies of the books have been selected with particular care and 
show the direct influence of scientific investigations. The Primer introduces 
286 different words, of which 61 per cent are among the 500 words occurring 
most frequently in reading matter in English. In the First Reader, out of a 
total of 8,200 words, only 584 are new. Of these, less than fifty are outside the 
5,000 commonest words. The Second Reader introduces some 600 additional 
new words, making the total vocabulary for the first three books in the series 
approximately 1,500 words. The careful selection of the vocabulary and the 
well-arranged word-lists deserve particular mention. 

In the general make-up of the books there is much tocommend. The illus- 
trations are superior from the standpoint of both artistic design and arrangement 
on the pages. The series deserves a leading place among elementary-school 
readers. 


An annotated bibliography of children’s books.—The purchasing committee 
for the school library is frequently at a loss to know which books are most 
suitable for the home reading of children in the different grades. There has 
been a need of a comprehensive book-list which might serve as a guide to the 
better type of literature of this class. Such a book-list' has recently been pre- 
pared by the Elementary School Library Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

The present list has been prepared with the needs of both teacher and librarian 
in mind. It does not assume to take the place of the Children’s Catalog compiled 
by Miss Bacon or the Pittsburgh Catalogue of Children’s Books, which have been 
helpful in its preparation. 

Including as it does only books for general reading, the list must be supplemented 
with titles which meet local school needs. No textbooks as such are included. For 
the convenience of teachers, a list of sixty reference books useful for the first nine grades 
has been added. 


* Graded List of Books for Children. Prepared by the Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National Education Association. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.25. 
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As the limits and character of the list prevented a general rounding out of the sub- 
ject material, the committee provided no subject index, but the American Library 
Association editorial staff has compiled the one included for such assistance as it will 
give, basing the work, by special permission, on the subject index section of the Pitts- 
burgh Catalogue of Children’s Books. 

In the belief that no library, however modest in size, is complete without a few 
really artistic books, some of the more expensive editions illustrated by artists who 
appeal to young people have been included. Many children have no opportunity 
in their daily lives to see beauty in line and color. A few finely illustrated editions 
provide this beauty related to what is fine and lasting in literature [pp. 5-6]. 

The book-list contains approximately 850 titles which are arranged in 
three divisions: Section A for the first three grades; Section B for Grades IV 
to VI; and Section C for Grades VII toIX. The book also contains a directory 
of publishers, a title index, and a subject index. Following each title there is a 
brief descriptive annotation and a statement of the school grades for which the 
book is best adapted. 

The wide use of such a book-list, particularly in the smaller school systems 
where trained librarians are lacking, would do much to improve the character 
of school libraries. 
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